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The preservation of a nation's heritage has always 





been limited by the ability to store it safely. 


Montel offers multiple storage solutions 
to ensure the preservation of our heritage 
thus enriching our future. 


nonce 


1333, Gateway Drive, Suite 1009 Melbourne (Florida), USA 32901  Tel.: 1-800-935-0235 (220) 
Fax: (418) 248-7266 - E-mail:ybel@montel.com - web:http://www.montel.com 
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Opening this summer — 85,000 square 


Polshek and Pa rners, Architects 













INTERPRETIVE DESIGN “Design Division listened to us and se 


many ways to tell our Hey We TASES fog Pe 
closely from start to finish.” 


feet of dynamic exhibits designed and - Theresa Bell, Exe 











developed by Design Division, Inc. Mashantuc 


The history Of the Mashantucket Pequot 
Tribal Nation and its” 





Elite over the last 





20,000 years will be revealed through 


large-scale environments, dioramas, 








artifact display, innovative multimedia 





interactives, and theater experiences. 
All exhibits were designed to be fully 







accessible, with 
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DESIGN DIVISION, INC. 
727 Washington Street 
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Life-cast Figure — 


Phillips has 


for meeting your 
~ insurance needs... 





The knowledge 
and experience of 
some of the 
industry's most 
talented 
professionals are 
now found at 
Henderson 
Phillips. 


Whether a private 
collector, a 
museum, or an 








exhibition 
coordinator, we 
identify the 
insurance pro- 
tection tailored to 
meet your needs 
and provide 
uncompromising 
| : service in the 
Bill Allen = process. 
= We invite you to 
—— speak to one of 
: | our insurance 
Pai ay HENDERSON PHILLIPS = SPecussane 





FINE ARTS services. 


1001 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Suite 725, South Tower & Washington, DC 20004 & 202/955-5750 & FAX 202/955-5760 
4525 Wilshire Boulevard « Los Angeles, CA 90010 & 213/933-3770 & FAX 213/933-1173 


800/871-9991 
INSURANCE EXPERTISE FOR MUSEUMS, COLLECTORS, AND EXHIBITIONS 
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How:Can You 
Make Your Exhibits 
More Dynamic? 
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| ‘Visualize Data with Interactive Maps 


geographic information system (GIS) by ESRI brings exhibits to life 
with interactive maps, providing tools for visualizing and exploring informa- 
tion about events and places. A GIS manages “location-based” information— 
anything that can be tied to a place on the planet such as population figures, 
air temperatures, vegetation patterns, or fossil locations. Unlike traditional 
paper maps, a GIS includes the tools to query and overlay many layers of 
information, helping you discover the relationships and interactions between 
natural systems and human cultures. GIS is a valuable research tool that assists 


in exhibit development as well as a visualization tool that adds excitement to 


exhibits on the floor. ESRI provides GIS solutions for the desktop and the 
World Wide Web. Call us today to find out what GIS can do for you. 


For details, circle #3 on the reply card. 
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ast Viewer 


1-800-447-9778 
Fax: 909-307-3051 

E-mail: info@esri.com 

Web: www.esri.com 


International: 909-793-2853, 
extension 1-1235 


Do you know what you get when 160 years 
of German engineering know-how is applied 
to the protection of a valuable painting? 


Picture 
Perfect! 


The Protector 


from Glasbau Hahn 
The ultimate protection 
for the preservation, 
display and transport 
of hanging art 








GLASBAU HAHN scum dpc 


Come See Us at the Museum Expo in Los Angeles, Booth 607 





Ammon & Thamer, Jan Steen 
Cologne, Germany 


e Complete climate protection in a carefully constructed, 
custom built and hermetically-sealed chamber that 
supports the work of art 


e UV protection behind invisible, laminated safety glass 


e Meticulously designed and constructed of materials 
impervious to all environmental hazards including 
temperature, moisture and pollutants 


e Patented air pressure compensation, built-in hygrometer 
(other optional features available) 


The world-renowned specialists —— 


conservation techniques 


SS 


Sissel ees anemones 
Hanauer Landstr. 211 D-60314 Frankfurt/Main Tel: 069-944170 ¢ Fax: 069-4490151 E-mail: info@glasbau-hahn.de # Web: www.glasbau-hahn.de 
Contact: Renate L. Dolin 20375 Seaboard Rd. Malibu, CA 90265 USA Tel:(310) 456-8209 Fax:(310) 456-2374 
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PROFILE PRS ° 


What: A battle-weary World War II airfield SY 
Where: Somewhere in England — precise location classified ul, 
When: Winter 1944; predawn 


The mission: Make history come alive. 


At “Fantasy of Flight,” re-created environments, artifacts and actual aircraft help visitors 
step out of the present and immerse themselves in history. Crossing the frozen field, visitors 
board the aircraft, hear the terse commands of the crew, and watch as the bomb bay door 
swings open and drops its deadly cargo. Design Craftsmen specializes in design and build of 
total visitor experiences that stimulate the senses and emotions to entertain, educate, and 
make your visitors a vital part of the story. 


To successfully accomplish your mission, call Ned Liddle at 1-800-298-2500, or visit us 
at MuseumExpo98, Booth 708. 


Client: Fantasy of Flight * Conceptual Design: The McBride Company * Final Designer & Fabricator: Design Craftsmen 


Desion Craftsmen. 


We Create Memorable Experiences 


A NG 
OPV ' 
weer 


Midland, MI e« Chicago « Atlanta 
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Quality so high, it 
belongs in a museum. 








SuperHold "Sign Adapter — Securely locks onto post deterring 
unauthorized tampering of the sign, yet allows for easy 360 degree 
swivel for correct sign orientation. 









Automatic Locking Tape End —Prevents accidental release 
of tape end, thereby retaining pathway integrity. 


Slow Retract Braking System— Patented belt retraction 
mechanism slowly and safely winds the belt back into the post head. 


4-Way Connecting System— atiows up to 3 other posts to 
connect from any direction giving you total design versatility. 





TensaBarrier boasts a 2-year “no-quibble” warranty against defects 
in materials or workmanship on all 890 and 889 Series posts. 


RRIER C D CONTROL SYSTEMS ARE 
FECT FIT FOR , HIGH-TRAFFIC AREAS. 


TensaBarrier”™., 


Lawrence Metal Products is the world’s leading supplier of 
jexereCesiauralameelalane) M-\s-iCclani-au Maren oy-lcani cere MM Lento) selunomcb ekcro nee 
represents the latest technology in flexible “post and tape” path- 

way design. Call, fax or e-mail today for a rere) any e) (ei (enero) (eo) mere] tal (eyes | 


©1998 Lawrence Metal Products. Inc. - 260 Spur Drive South/PO Box 400-M, Bay Shore, New York 11706-0779 USA 


516.666.0300 /800.666.0902 - Fax: 916.666.0336 - www.lawrencemetal.com - e-mail: service@lawrencemetal.com 
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Above: Chuck Close, Self-Portrait, 1997. From the exhibition “Chuck Close,” organized by 
the Museum of Modern Art (see page 18). Photo by Ellen Page Wilson. 





Forum: 


Demographic Trends, Strategic Responses 
By Ann Mintz / 47 


From Theory to Practice 
Developing Diversity, Three Case Studies / 52 


Art and Restitution 


An Interview with Constance Lowenthal 
By John Strand / 58 


ORBITER 


i Nal=Wroa ho dmanlelel6)(-ma=\e)\=1-m-|melel ale 
two separate axes and pans vertically on a 
third axis for optimal and precise target 
lilUlaaliatsinleler 


75 watt MR lamp usage and a complete range of 
LSI accessories complete a package that fits in 
the palm of your hand. 


i Fe]|-er=)ele)0lemalie|amrs(eiamaalial(=|ne|ay4—lele)aL 


For an Orbiter 
information kit, write on 
your letterhead to: 
Lighting Services Inc 
2 Kay Fries Drive 


Stony Point, NY 10980 
(800) 999-9574 


http: //www.LightingServicesinc.com 
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“Thanks, Maltbie, for 
helping reinvent the history 


museum... creating the feeling 


of living history and a science 


museum In one space.” 


David L. Nicandri, Executive Director, Washington State Historical Society, Tacoma, WA 





VV ashington State 
Historical Society 
made its own history in 
1996, opening a new flagship 
museum next to historic 
Union Station in Tacoma’s 
urban center. The graceful 
curves and arches of 

the Washington State History 


Museum complement and 
enhance its 1911 neighbor. 


Inside, designers planned a 
museum that presents history 
in a lively and interactive 
manner, telling of the lives of 
the men and women whose 
labors helped build the state. 


By recreating the Northern 
Pacific railroad car shown 
above and other full-size 


interactive sets, Maltbie 
Associates helped exhibit 
curators and designers 
reinvent and redefine the 
history museum. 


Maltbie is pleased to 

have been lead fabricator 
for construction of the 
23,000 square foot Hall of 
Washington History— 
meeting the Museum’s 
essential craftsmanship 
requirement to produce the 
highest quality cabinetry 


and woodwork. It was 

a challenging assignment 
involving managing an 
array of subcontractors. 
From artists to computer 
programmers—Native 
American artisans to A/V 
producers—Maltbie 
coordinated it all. 


For information about 
Maltbie’s capabilities/ 
services, contact 

Charles M. Maltbie, Jr. 


For details, circle #8 on the reply card. 


Photography © Washington 
State Historical Society/ 

Joel Polsky 

Designs by Herb Rosenthal & 
Associates, West Office 
Exhibition Design/Andy Kramer 





MALTBIE 


ASSOCIATES 





708 Fellowship Road 
Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 
Phone 609.234.0052 
Fax 609.234.0760 


email cmaltbie@ maltbie.com 
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designers 


Proven ticketing 
and access control 
solutions for 
museums of all sizes. 


VGS 


So SSR ELM ESS ELCs OP BOE EL EINE RS 


www.vgs.com 


VGS Systems Engineering USA, Inc. 
7680 Republic Drive, Suite 170 
Orlando, Florida 32819 
Tel. (407)-370 2900 » Fax (407)-370 2991 


ORLANDO ® MILANO ® PARIS ® NEWCASTLE ® MUNCHEN 





mrners and Fabricators 





Please come and see us at the 


AAM Annual Meeting and Museum 


Or contact us at the address below. 


At Booth no.136 


Leading British Exhibition Designers 


11-15 Guildhall Lane, 

Leicester LEI 5FQ England 

Tel: +44 116 251 8555 or +44 116 291 855 
Fax: +44 116 251 9119 

email: haley.sharpe@dial.pipex.com 
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Chair of the Board (1998) 


ROBERT P. BERGMAN 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Vice Chair (1998) 
JANE JERRY 


Cheekwood-Tennessee Botanical Gardens & 
Museum of Art 


Immediate Past Chair (1998) 
NINA M. ARCHABAL 
Minnesota Historical Society 


Term of Office 1995-1998 
KIMBERLY CAMP 
Museum of African American History 





SPENCER R. CREW 
National Museum of American History 


GEORGE P. MOYNIHAN 
Pacific Science Center 


Mim! QUINTANILLA 
Witte Museum 





RICHARD W. WEST 
National Museum of the American Indian 


Term of Office 1996-1998 


E. JOHN BULLARD 
New Orleans Museum of Art 


Term of Office 1996-1999 
ROBERT ARCHIBALD 
Missouri Historical Society 





Betsy BENNETT 
North Carolina State Museum of Natural Sciences 





Louis CASAGRANDE 
The Children’s Museum, Boston 





RAYLENE DECATUR 
Denver Museum of Natural History 


CHERYL MCCLENNEY-BROOKER 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 





WILLIAM MOYNIHAN 
Milwaukee Public Museum 


Term of Office 1997-2000 
G. ROLLIE ADAMS 
The Strong Museum 





IRENE HIRANO 
Japanese American National Museum 





NANCY KOLB 
Please Touch Museum 





BARBARA MEYERSON 
Arizona Museum for Youth 


STEVEN C. NEWSOME 
Anacostia Museum 





DouG1as R. NOBLE 
Memphis Museum System 


AAM EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


President and CEO 
EDWARD H. ABLE, JR. 





Vice President, Finance and Administration 
EDWARD T. BRENNER 


Vice President, Policy and Programs 
PATRICIA E. WILLIAMS 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT FOR NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 





YOUR PRIORITY 


IS CARRYING 


OUT YOUR MISSION. 


OUR PRIORITY 


is SEEING THAT 


IT CAN 


CARRY ON FOR YEARS TO COME. 


When you choose an 






investment manager, 
consider one that 
is committed to 
helping you meet 
your organiza- 
tion's long-term 
goals. Fidelity 
Investments has been 
supporting the efforts of the 
nation’ leading nonprofits for more than 


30 years. Now, through Fidelity 


Fidelit 

J Charitable Advisory Services, your 
Charitable organization* can benefit from proven 
ie ee ee y investment expertise for its endowment, 


special funds or operating accounts. Our 


Services investment team will identify a portfolio 





of Fidelity mutual funds based on your 
organization’s objectives and provide 
ongoing discretionary management. A 
dedicated service team will get to know 
your organization's specific issues and 
keep you informed about your account. 
We also offer access to a discount 
brokerage account allowing your organi- 
zation to consolidate and retain control 
over other aspects of your investment 


and cash management activities. 


Call Fidelity today at 1-800-771-8235 
to find out more about the advantages of 


professional investment management 
through Fidelity Charitable Advisory 


Services. 


Fidelity é Investments ° 


WHERE 12 MILLION INVESTORS PUT THEIR TRUST.™ 


Fidelity Charitable Advisory Services is a service of Strategic Advisers, Inc., a registered investment adviser and a Fidelity Investments company. 
Fidelity Distributors Corporation. Non-discretionary brokerage services provided by Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc. Member NYSE, SIPC. 


* Certain account minimums apply. 


37189.001 


For details, circle #1 1 on the reply card. 





NASA does this for a living. 

RYOM/ (Lae DXe'd 

They’re pioneering new ways 

to look at our planet. 

We’re pushing the exhibit 

design and production envelope. 
Like our custom exhibitry, 

computer graphics, media systems, 
and interactive technology for 
NASA’s Earth Sciences Program at the 
Goddard Space Flight Visitor Center. 


Got an exhibit envelope you want pushed? 


Call D&P. 


DesignandProduction |ncorporated 


® Custom Exhibits 
" Media Systems 


Light-years ahead... 
for nearly a half-century. 


7110 Rainwater Place 
Lorton, Virginia 22079 
Phone 703/550-8640 

Fax 703/339-0296 
E-mail DPLorton@aol.com 


For details, circle #12 on the reply card. 








Gifts in Store 


Think fast! If your institution was 
promised thousands of dollars just to 
come up with a wish-list, what would 
you do? Chances are, you'd rattle off a 
couple of ideas pretty quickly. Last year, 
this very proposition was posed to 10 of 
Detroit’s cultural and arts institutions by 
the department store chain, Hudson’s. 
Through a program called Team 500, 
Hudson’s donated an initial $500,000 in 
grants to the institutions, staged a public 
campaign challenging donors to match 
this amount, and then capped off the 
donations dollar for dollar. By February 
of this year, the institutions were 
$1,615,000 richer and well on their way 
with their wish-list projects. 

According to Susan Kelly, manager of 
community relations at Hudson’s, the 
store was looking for an initiative that 
would provide support for the city. And, 
she explains, “because we are and have 
been a long-term supporter of the arts 
and culture in the community... the 
University Cultural Center Association 
with its cluster of arts and cultural orga- 
nizations offered us the opportunity to 
make a fairly significant statement.” 
Once Hudson’s fine-tuned its concept of 
a publicly driven campaign and selected 
the 10 organizations, the store sought the 
help of community organizations and 
individuals. The University Cultural 
Center Association (UCCA), which pro- 
motes its segment of the city, helped with 
the planning process. A committee com- 
prised of individuals from each county in 
the Detroit metro area reviewed the 
wish-list projects and divvied up the ini- 
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The Detroit Science Center made the CyberSpace 
Safari a permanent part of its exhibit hall with 
funds from Hudson’s Team 500, whose kiosks 
were located in stores all over the city. 


tial $500,000 among the institutions. 
Donors could earmark gifts for a specific 
institution or give to the campaign in 
general. Unspecified gifts were divided 
among the institutions in a prorated 
fashion, based on the total amount 
received by each. 

Located within greater downtown 
Detroit, the Cultural Center is home to 
museums, restaurants, and residential 
sections. Among the Team 500 materials 
distributed by Hudson’s is a small, handy 
map that illustrates the close proximity 
and richness of the cultural offerings in 
the area. The institutions included in the 
project are: Detroit Historical Museum, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit Science 
Center, Museum of African American 





History, Detroit Institute of Arts, Center 
for Creative Studies, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra Hall, International Institute, 
Your Heritage House, and the Children’s 
Museum. 

Kicking off the campaign last June, 
Hudson’s set out to educate both their 
employees and the public about this area 
and how to contribute. Information 
kiosks were placed on every floor of the 
10 Hudson’s stores in the metro Detroit 
area. At each store an employee was cho- 
sen to serve as an ambassador for the 
program. Says Kelly: “We took them on a 
preliminary tour of the Cultural Center 
area so that they could become familiar 
with all of the organizations and be able 
to speak with authority on the pro- 
grams.” Team 500 was also advertised in 
the local media. And midway through 
the campaign, singer Tina Turner was a 
featured guest at a fund-raiser held at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. In addition, the 
10 participating institutions had their 
own information kiosks where they, too, 
could solicit support. 

Some wish-list projects were urgent. 
At the Detroit Science Center, Executive 
Director Mel Drumm explains that the 
money was used to “correct our most 
serious deficiency—to update our exhibit 
floor. . . . It was long overdue.” Built in 
1978, many of the science center’s 
exhibits dated from that time. While the 
staff had been planning to rectify the sit- 
uation for years, they lacked the funds to 
proceed. According to Drumm, the 
$213,685 raised through Team 500 pro- 
vided the seed money for the renovation. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts is using 
its $437,504 for a random-access record- 
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ed tour of its contemporary galleries; the 
tour will be ready this fall and ultimately 
include other galleries. Says Ross Pfeiffer, 
group director of development, “This 
project is one of those things that we had 
been wanting to do for some time. Liter- 
ally because of the Hudson’s project, we 
were able to do it. It was found money.” 
The project also generated good pub- 
licity, both for Hudson’s and the Cultur- 
al Center institutions. While numbers 
are hard to track, many of the directors 
say that they have seen new visitors walk 
through their doors. Detroit Science 
Center’s Mel Drumm sees a direct corre- 
lation between the campaign and atten- 
dance: “The improvement on our 
exhibits has had a cascade effect on us— 
it has improved attendance by bringing 
new people in or bringing people back 
who knew of us but hadn’t been here in 
years.” While Children’s Museum Direc- 
tor Dwight Levens reports that his insti- 
tution used their $32,227 for new com- 
puters, he maintains that “the advertising 
was the most important aspect. . . . Peo- 
ple have told us that they saw our name 


on the kiosk at Hudson’s.” 

Another welcome aspect of the pro- 
ject was the way in which the institutions 
could involve their constituencies. 
According to Richard Strowger, execu- 
tive director of the Detroit Historical 
Society, “It’s energized all of our 
publics—our members, our board, our 
donors ... [they] could get their funds 
matched.” The historical society is using 
its $305,464 on exhibition projects, 
including the recreation of a popular 
exhibit on trains that was destroyed in a 
fire several years ago. 

Many of the participants view Team 
500 as a success because of the attention 
it brought to the arts in Detroit. Kimber- 
ly Camp, president of the Museum of 
African American History, thinks that 
“what was exciting was the visibility that 
it brought to the cultural community.” 
According to Camp, whose institution is 
using its $76,525 to develop an educa- 
tional portfolio for school children, 
many people still view Detroit as a purely 
blue-collar town and don’t think about 
its cultural resources. The Detroit Insti- 


tute of Arts’ Ross Pfeiffer sums up the 
appreciation for Hudson’s Team 500: “It 
is delightful to see a company thinking 
creatively. They took a leadership role, 
rather than us having to go to them.” 
—Susan Ciccotti 





Lessons in Funding 

For years, museums have supported a 
broad range of school-related program- 
ming without significant federal funding. 
Three factors may change this situation. 
First, in 1994, Congress turned many 
subject-specific programs into multi- 
subject programs, allowing for multi-dis- 
ciplinary curricula. Second, it adopted a 
policy that community involvement— 
not mere cheerleading—is necessary to 
improve schools. Third, since 1996, the 
Department of Education (DOE) has 
experienced huge funding increases. 
Thus, while museums are not necessarily 
undertaking new types of education 
activities, they enjoy new access to 
increased federal support in partnership 
with local schools. 








The flagship school-improvement 
program, Goals 2000, provides limited 
funds for school districts. More impor- 
tant, it provides a philosophical frame- 
work with which other federal programs 
now comply. One of its main principles 
is that the larger programs, such as Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA), are now open to all sub- 
jects. Ninety percent of the nation’s 
school districts receive Title I funding, 
which is directed toward economically 
disadvantaged students. The same is true 
for Title VI, which supports innovative 
programming, and Title I, which origi- 
nally supported professional develop- 
ment in math and science but now is 
open to all subjects. 

The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania provides a case study of 
how to access Title I and Title VI funds. 
First, staff tied their programming to a 
third-grade curriculum requirement. 
Second, they asked a teachers advisory 
committee for advice on what they (the 
teachers) need and how to get it. Third, 
they asked elementary school principals 


to ask the district to pay for transporta- 
tion and admission fees. Finally, they are 
working with the district administrator 
who reviews principals’ requests for such 
funds. The museum also received Title II 
professional development funds for math 
and science to create a program that 
incorporated colonial-era Native Ameri- 
can technologies. 

Although this is a history museum, 
the programming is multi-disciplinary, 
as is often the case with museums. 
According to Ann Fortescue, the muse- 
um’s director of education: “We rely on 
our teachers committee to help us take 
history content and think more broadly 
about activities that make material 
bridgeable to other disciplines. For 
example, a section on factory workers 
incorporates census information, which 
requires math skills. In a section on early 
westward migration, we ask students to 
compare roughly contemporary land- 
scape paintings that represent several dif- 
ferent ways of examining or interpreting 
a specific historical period. Students 
learn more than aesthetics or techniques; 
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they are translating the concept of a his- 
torical point of view into visual terms.” 

More than 50 museums have partici- 
pated in the Technology Innovation 
Challenge Grant program over the past 
three years. The Henry Ford Museum & 
Greenfield Village is receiving $1.5 mil- 
lion as part of a multi-year grant to a 
consortium including 14 school districts. 
The museum will design new curricula 
and test them in its charter school. The 
Dakota Science Center has won funds in 
the latest round of the technology chal- 
lenge program. 

In a variation on traditional leveraging 
techniques, some institutions are using 
the presence of federal funds in their dis- 
tricts to attract private funds. One institu- 
tion persuaded corporate sponsors to 
provide transportation to the museum 
for students from Title I schools. 

In the short term, several opportuni- 
ties are forthcoming for museums to 
spotlight their ability to contribute to 
teaching and learning. Later this year, the 
national assessment on student achieve- 
ment in the arts will be released. A year 
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or two down the line will come the 
assessments in civics, reading, and writ- 
ing. Recently, the press and politicians 
have been paying a great deal of atten- 
tion to a devastating poor math and sci- 
ence assessment. Because both civics and 
arts are under-represented in school cur- 
ricula, there is no reason to expect that 
the news about them will be any better. 
While this is hardly reason for jubilation, 
the silver lining is that educators, par- 
ents, and administrators will be looking 
for ways to improve student achieve- 
ment—and museums should be ready to 
offer their unique resources to help. 
—Andy Finch, assistant director, AAM 
Government and Public Affairs Department 





Hired Handlers 


A sculpture crashes to the floor and the 
usual noise of an exhibition installation 
is replaced by stunned silence. All eyes 
turn to the startled-looking person 
whose hands are now empty. Perhaps it 
was an accident caused by carelessness or 
distraction. Or perhaps the person carry- 
ing the artwork was not properly trained 
to do so. In the metropolitan New York 
area, that art handler often is more likely 
to be an artist picking up side work than 
a trained professional, according to a 
survey of area museums and galleries 
conducted by the Bronx Council on the 
Arts (BCA). To address this problem, as 
well as local unemployment and under- 
representation in the arts, the BCA has 
created a program to train members of 
its community as art handlers. 

Project Director Roberto S. Garcia 
sees the Arthandlers Training Program 
as an opportunity to offer a second 
chance to capable members of his com- 
munity and to address an inequality pre- 
sent in many museums and galleries in 
the ethnically diverse New York area. 
“People in this community will be hired 
in museums but in only two types of 
positions: security and coatcheck. The 
opportunities for minorities are very 
limited,” he says. Eligibility in the pro- 
gram was limited to people who were 
unemployed but had fairly solid work 
histories, as well as familiarity with the 
tools used in art handling. 

After aggressively advertising the pro- 
gram, BCA officials received approxi- 
mately 200 applications. Twenty-three 

(Please turn to M Notes, page 63) 
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When it comes to insurance 
for your collections, our museum 
experience is priceless. 





From the CIGNA Museum, a hand colored lithograph by Currier & Ives, 
1858, depicting Nathaniel Currier as a 19th century fire fighter. 


For more than 200 years, CIGNA companies have been protecting 
the irreplaceable against the unthinkable. 

As specialists in coverage for fine arts, we insure many 
of America’s leading museums and corporate collections. We also 
happen to have one of America’s largest corporate museums. That 
means our in-house curators help our underwriting, loss control and 
claims staff understand exactly the issues you face and the help you 
need. From special coverages, to exhibit shipping that’s safe and 
secure, to conservation of damaged treasures. 

If you’d like an appraisal of your current insurance, ask your 
broker to secure a quote from CIGNA. After all, we’ve raised museum 
insurance to a fine art. 


While at MuseumExpo 98, be sure to visit CIGNA at booth 729 and 828. 





2 yy os —_ 
CIGNA Property 
& Casualty 
Commercial Insurance 
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On the Road with 
Thomas Hart Benton: 
Images of a Changing 
America 

For the first several 
years of his career, 
American painter 
Thomas Hart Benton 
(1889-1975) studied 
the Synchromist man- 
ner, striving for the 
purely abstract use of 
color. Although he 
abandoned this style 
and turned to figura- 
tive painting, rich col- 
ors remained central to 
the style that brought 
him fame during the 
1920s and 1930s. For 
years, Benton traveled 
through small towns in 
the southern and mid- 
western United States, 
documenting the 
changes industry and 
technology were bring- 
ing to rural life. 
Although Benton’s 
style was distinct, he, 
John Steuart Curry, 
and Grant Wood were 
labeled “regionalist 
painters” because they 
generally focused their 
paintings on one 
region of the country. 
Benton divided his 
“region” into different 
sections—major Cities, 
mountains, rivers, Mis- 
souri, and the South, 
West, and Midwest. 
This exhibition was 
organized by the Mor- 
ris Museum of Art and 
is being circulated by 
Smith Kramer Fine Art 
Services. 


Through May 4, 1998: 
Morris Museum of Art, 
Augusta, Ga. 


June 7-August 9, 1998: 
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Nevada Museum of 
Art, Reno 


August 30-November 
225 19Oe 

University of Southwest 
Louisiana, Lafayette 


March 7-May 2, 1999: 
Louisiana Arts and 
Science Center, Baton 
Rouge 


May 21-July 25, 1999: 
Mesa Southwest 
Museum, Mesa, Ariz. 


August 22-October 17, 
1999: 

Lauren Rogers Muse- 
um of Art, Laurel, Miss. 


Chuck Close: 
Retrospective 

Chuck Close (b. 1940) 
is a portrait painter 
who has developed a 
broad variety of tech- 
niques and mediums 
in a highly disciplined 
format. Associated 
with a unique brand of 


photo-realism, the 
artist’s grids of small, 
modular units of color 
disorient the viewer's 
sense of reality and illu- 
sion. This retrospective 
exhibition includes 
some 90 paintings, 
drawings, prints, and 
photographs spanning 
the artist’s career, and 
provides viewers with 
the first opportunity to 
place the body of can- 
vases the artist has cre- 
ated during the past 17 
years in the context of 
his earlier work. The 
exhibition features 
Close’s highly detailed 
and labor-intensive 
portraits of anony- 
mous sitters and fellow 
artists, including Lucas 
Samaras. It was orga- 
nized by the Museum 
of Modern Art. 


Through May 26, 1998: 
Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 


June 20-September 13, 
1998: 

Museum of Contem- 
porary Art, Chicago 


October 15, 1998- 
January 10, 1999: 
Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, 
Washington, D.C. 


February to May 1999: 
Seattle Art Museum 


India: A Celebration 
of Independence, 
1947-1997 

This exhibition of pho- 
tographs from the past 
five decades commem- 
orates the 50th 
anniversary of India’s 
independence. On view 
are 250 images of India 
by 21 photographers, 
both Indian and non- 
Indian. These artists 
include Sunil Jahan, 
who photographed the 
historical events and 
people associated with 





India’s struggle for 
independence, and 
contemporary photog- 
rapher Raghu Rai, 
whose photographs 
range from opulent 
temple gardens to 
street life in Calcutta. 
The exhibition pre- 
sents works by younger 
Indian photographers 
Dayanita Singh and 
Sanjeev Saith, who 
focus on India’s chang- 
ing cultural identity, 
and Pamela Singh, 
whose work explores 
the changing opportu- 
nities for women in 
India. It also displays 
works by French pho- 
tographer Henri Carti- 
er-Bresson, including 
photographs of refugee 
camps and images of 
Gandhi’s funeral. 
“India: A Celebration 
of Independence, 
1947-1997” was orga- 
nized by the Philadel- 
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Opposite: Thomas Hart Benton, Flight of the Thielens (1938). 
Below: Edgar Degas, The Ballet Class (c. 1880-1881). 
Right: Olive Wreath from the 4th century B.C. On display in 


“Ancient Gold Jewelry.” 


phia Museum of Art. 


May 12-July 26, 1998: 
Virginia Museum of 
Art, Richmond 


September 4-November 
15, 1998: 

Indianapolis Museum 
of Art 


December 18, 1998- 
February 28, 1999: 
Knoxville Museum of 
Art, Knoxville, Tenn. 


April 1-June 13, 1999: 
Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts 


October 30-December 
30, 1999: 
Chicago Cultural Center 


Ancient Gold Jewelry 
Thousands of years 
ago, goldsmiths in the 
Mediterranean world, 
employing equipment 
no more advanced 
than rudimentary 
hand tools, created 
intricate and sophisti- 
cated pieces of jewelry. 
These gold ornaments 
were originally meant 


to be worn as a sign of 
wealth and influence. 
However, because gold 
was seen as having a 
mysterious power, 
people believed it 
helped them commu- 
nicate with the gods 
about love, fertility, 
power, war, and death. 
“Ancient Gold Jewel- 
ry features 105 exam- 
ples of Greek, Etr- 
uscan, Roman, and 
Near Eastern gold jew- 
elry, dating from the 
seventh century B.C. 
to the third century 
A.D. This is the first 
traveling exhibition of 
a private collection 
recently acquired by 
the Dallas Museum of 
Art, which is being 
displayed in its entire- 
ty for the first time. 
Through July 19, 1998: 


Montreal Museum of 
Fine Art 

December 20, 1998- 
March 14, 1999: 


Minneapolis Institute 
of Art 
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Degas and the Little 
Dancer 

More than 100 years 
have passed since 
Impressionist Edgar 
Degas first exhibited 
his revolutionary sculp- 
ture Little Dancer, Aged 
Fourteen at the sixth 
Impressionist exhibi- 
tion in 1881. The origi- 
nal wax version of the 
sculpture both enraged 
and excited the public 
because of its non-tra- 
ditional subject matter 
and materials. The 
non-idealized adoles- 
cent girl, who typified 
the group of student 
dancers from the Paris 
Opéra known as ballet 
“rats,” was “unheroic” 
subject matter consid- 
ered unsuitable for 
sculpture. In addition, 
Degas left the surface 
of the wax sculpture 
unrefined, used real 
cloth for the girl’s tutu, 
bodice, and ballet 
shoes, and added a wig, 
made of real hair, with 


a ribbon around the 
ponytail. But it was 
recognized early on as 
a pivotal work in the 
history of sculpture; 
French art critic J. K. 
Huysmans wrote, “at 
one blow, Monsieur 
Degas has overthrown 
the traditions of sculp- 
ture.” Organized by the 
Joslyn Art Museum, 
Omaha, Nebr., this 
exhibition includes 55 
works by Degas that 
relate to Little Dancer, 
including charcoal 
drawings, oil paintings, 
monotypes, etchings, 
and sculpture. Also on 
display are one of two 
existing plaster casts of 
Little Dancer and one 
of the more than 20 
bronze versions created 
after Degas’s death. 


Through May 3, 1998: 
Joslyn Art Museum, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


May 30-September 8, 
1998: 

Sterling and Francine 
Clark Art Institute, 





Williamstown, Mass. 


October 4, 1998- 
January 3, 1999: 


Baltimore Museum of 
Art 


Once Upon A Page: 
The Art of Children’s 
Books 

The Mazza Gallery at 
the University of Find- 
lay in Findlay, Ohio, is 
the only teaching 
gallery in the world 
that specializes in the 
collection and study of 
art from children’s 
books. The Mazza Col- 
lection was founded 
with four artworks in 
1982 and since then 
has grown to more 
than 1,000 pieces. Sev- 
enty-two of those illus- 
trations are on display 
in this exhibition, 
which features works 
by 61 artists from 13 
different countries, 
including Finland, 
Italy, the United States, 
Russia, Kuwait, and 
Greece. The illustra- 
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Hannu Taina’s illustration for The Girl, the Tree, and the Mirror. 


tions date from the 
1880s to the present 
and are in media rang- 
ing from watercolor 
and gouache to pen 
and ink, collage, and 
pastel. Some of the 
original works are 
accompanied by the 
text they were intend- 
ed to illustrate. Among 
the featured artists are 
Caldecott and New- 
bery medal winners 


Exhibit design has changed a lot since 
we opened our doors almost two decades 
ago. Fiber optic technology, computer- 
aided design and digital manufacturing 
tools make today's exhibits look like 


Marcia Brown, Mau- 
rice Sendak, and Lois 
Mailou Jones, credited 
as the first illustrator 
to depict African- 
American children 
realistically in children’s 
literature. 

Through May 28, 1998: 
Minnetrista Cultural 


Center and Oakhurst 
Gardens, Muncie, Ind. 


June 8-August 7, 1998: 


three-dimensional art. 


Jol VAMC) Ar 


Robert and Mary 
Montgomery Armory 
Arts Center, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


September 13-October 
24, 1998: 

New Visions Gallery, 
Marshfield Clinic, 
Marshfield, Wis. 
November 19, 1998- 
March 14, 1999: 
Rockwell Museum, 
Corning, N.Y. 

April 1-June 2, 1999: 
Lexington Children’s 


Museum, Lexington, Ky. 
June 21-August 13, 1999: 


Farmington Museum, 
Farmington, N.Mex. 


August 30-October 22, 
1999: 

Museum of Arts and 

Sciences, Macon, Ga. 


November 2-December 
31, 1999: 

Duluth Art Institute, 
Duluth, Minn. 


George Segal, A 
Retrospective: Sculp- 
tures, Paintings, 
Drawings 

In 1958, George Segal 
(b. 1924) closed down 
the chicken farm he 
had operated for nine 
years, converted the 
hen houses into studio 
space, and became a 
full-time artist. He 
discovered a technique 
of casting hollow plas- 
ter figures from live 
models, which allowed 
him to capture the 
details of clothing, 
posture, and even 
facial expression. 
Segal’s best-known 
works are the tableaux 
he created by incorpo- 
rating these figures in 
realistic settings. They 
often portray ordinary 
people in everyday sit- 
uations—a person 
watching T.V. in a bar, 


passengers on a bus, a 
scene from a diner. 
These multimedia 
sculptures form the 
core of this exhibition 
organized by the Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine 
Arts. The four-decade 
retrospective also 
highlights Segal’s vari- 
ous two-dimensional 
works, including early 
paintings and pastels 
from the 1950s and a 
recent series of large- 
scale charcoal and 
pastel portraits of the 
artist’s friends and 
family. 


June 14-October 4, 
1998: 

Jewish Museum, 
New York 


December 17, 1998- 
March 7, 1999: 
Miami Art Museum, 
Fla. 


The tools may change, but at EXPLUS, 
problem-solving know-how remains a 
constant. Understanding the designers 
idea and translating that concept into 
a crowd-attracting masterpiece is our 
mission with every project. 


See what we mean by “know-how’, take a tour through our portfolio, 
call us at (703) 260-0780, or fax (703) 260-0790. 
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Explore the Safari, | Eeplore tt e Ef erse pence the UFO's s... and more. 


Tailor-made Explore products are available to suit any site or 
unique exhibition needs. Simulator options range from the EXM6-D with 
6 degrees of freedom, to the E360 capable of complete 360° rotation. 


Add new dimensions 

to your displays 

4 with 
» Motion-Based Etats 


Explc lor re S 


%% Erterts ATE A EXC = LEnrbeins 


A A.M. Expo98 May 11-13 Per mnecles< Convention Center Booth 100 
.T.A. Ltd. Tel: ++972-3-670-1793 Fax: ++972-3-670-1798 E-mail: drubinst@ita-explore.com 
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Elisa Isaacson to grant 
writer, and Rod Mac- 
neil to museum publi- 
cist, Berkeley Art 
Museum and Pacific 
Film Archive, Univer- 
sity of California, 
Berkeley. 





Martha L. Michalek to 
office manager and 
assistant to the director 
of academic programs 
in the collections study 
center, Patricia I. Brand 
to development office 
assistant, and Penny 
Leverett to photogra- 
pher/curatorial assis- 
tant, Historic Deer- 
field, Deerfield, Mass. 


Edward W. Horner, Jr., 
to executive vice presi- 
dent, and Kathleen Car- 
doza to assistant direc- 
tor of public affairs, Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


Cheryl A. Metoyer to 
director of information 
resources, Elizabeth 
Theobald to director of 
public programs, and 
Steve Dennin to direc- 
tor of marketing and 
development, Mashan- 
tucket Pequot Museum 
and Research Center, 
Mashantucket, Conn. 


Mirma A. Johnson to 
curator of education, 
National Civil Rights 
Museum, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Claude Elliot to assistant 
curator of prints, draw- 
ings, and photographs, 
Lora Urbanelli to cura- 
tor, Maureen O’Brien to 
curator of painting and 
sculpture, Jonny Skye 
Njie to coordinator of 
family programs, and 
Deborah Clemons to 
secretary and tour 
scheduler, Rhode 
Island School of Design 
Museum, Providence. 


Kurt Helfrich to curator 
of the Architectural 
Drawing Collection, 
University Art Muse- 
um, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 





Nathan Bender to 
library curator, Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center, 
Cody, Wyo. 


Carson Herrington to 
assistant director of 
education, and Mary 
Ellen Goeke to registrar, 
Museum of Contem- 
porary Art, Chicago. 


Jenny Dee Yearous to 
curator of collections 
management, Museum 
Division, State Histori- 
cal Society of North 
Dakota, Bismarck. 


Mark Zelonis to director 
of gardens and grounds 
and Oldfields historic 
property, Indianapolis 
Museum of Art. 
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Ernest Duncan to vice 


president of finance 
and administration, 
Vanu Bagchi to vice 
president of external 
affairs, Museum of 
African American His- 
tory, Detroit. 


Gregg Larson to coor- 
dinator of Historic 
Sites Documentation 
Project, Diane Adams- 
Graf to project special- 
ist, Adam Scher and 
Claudia J. Nicholson to 
collections curators, 
Gina Nicole Delfino to 
museum collections 
curatorial assistant, 
and Barbara Caron and 
Kari Morehouse to 
exhibit researchers, 
Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul. 


Kathleen Mulvaney to 
museum specialist, 
Manassas Museum 
System, Manassas, Va. 


Jessica Kaplan to cura- 
tor and archivist, Jew- 
ish Historical Society 
of Greater Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Norman Beatty to 
director of 2007 Cele- 
bration, Jamestown- 
Yorktown Foundation, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Bruce P. Crooks to 
director of public rela- 
tions, Haffenreffer 
Museum of Anthro- 
pology, Bristol, R.I. 


Rick Read to field ser- 
vices coordinator, 
Sherry Farrington 
Green to National His- 
tory Day coordinator, 
and Caitlyn B. Howell 
to education coordina- 
tor, Oregon Historical 
Society, Portland. 


Bryan Wayne Knicely to 
business manager, and 
Rachel A. Helman to 
public relations coor- 
dinator, Laumeier 
Sculpture Park, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Lorie Mertes to associ- 
ate curator, Miami Art 
Museum, Fla. 


Lana A. Burgess to asso- 
ciate curator of paint- 
ings and sculpture, 
Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Gail Feigenbaum to 
curator of paintings, 


New Orleans Museum 
of Art. 


Margaret O’Reilly to 


assistant curator, Fine 
Arts Collections and 
Exhibitions, New Jer- 
sey State Museum, 
Trenton. 


Avril M. Westmoreland 
to director of public 
relations, and Yvonne 
Fosse-Previs to curator 
of education, Barnum 
Museum, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Mary Lou Ellis to direc- 
tor of the production 
division, and Juli Favor 
to associate director of 
development, Institute 
of Texan Cultures, 
University of Texas, 
San Antonio. 





Douglas Jones to direc- 
tor, and Bruce MacFad- 
den to associate direc- 
tor, Florida Museum of 
Natural History, Gain- 
seville, Fla. 


Obituaries 


lona (John) Boca, lead 
artist at the Museum of 
Science and Industry, 
Chicago, died on Jan. 

2, 1998, after a massive 
heart attack. He was 

64. Boca joined the 
museum in 1985. 


Mary Hudcovic Takach, 
former director of the 
Pensacola Museum of 
Art, died on Oct. 29, 
1997. Takach was direc- 
tor of the museum 
from February 1980 
until July 1988. 


Please send personnel 
information to Jennifer 
Huergo, Associate Editor, 
Museum News, AAM, 
1575 Eye St. N.W., Suite 
400, Washington, DC 
20005. 
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The Long Beach Aquarium will contain 1 million gallons of salt water and 10,000 marine animals. 


When the Long Beach Aquarium of the Pacific 
opens on June 20, 1998, in Long Beach, Calif., it 
will be home to approximately 10,000 marine ani- 
mals, representing 550 species. One million gal- 
lons of salt water, barged in from various parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, will support these creatures in 
nearly 50 living exhibits. The life of the ocean is 
presented in three exhibit areas, designed by 
Joseph A. Wetzel Associates, that represent three 
regions of the Pacific: southern California and 
Baja; the Northern Pacific; and the Tropical Pacif- 
ic. The three-story “Predator” exhibit features 
nine-inch-thick acrylic walls that separate viewers 
from leopard sharks, giant sea bass, and giant 
spined sea stars native to the coast of southern 
California and Baja. The Northern Pacific Gallery 
features a giant Pacific octopus, sea otters, and 
giant Japanese spider crabs, among many other 
types of crabs and fish. The Tropical Pacific 
Gallery has the aquarium’s largest habitat: the 


“Tropical Reef.” This 350,000-gallon tank contains 
four exhibits in one, allowing visitors to view life 
at four levels of a typical tropical reef. More than 
1,000 fish, including black tip reef sharks, gray reef 
sharks, zebra sharks, and giant groupers share the 
tank. The aquarium hopes eventually to replace its 
artificial coral with live, cultured coral. 

Because the aquarium is in earthquake-prone 
southern California, designers Esherick Homsey 
Dodge and Davis of San Francisco and Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum of Los Angeles took extra pre- 
cautions to ensure that a tremor would not damage 
its critical life-support systems. The aquarium was 
built over 1,800 gravel-filled columns that extend 85 
feet into the ground and serve to stabilize the struc- 
ture. Because of the different requirements of the 
exhibits and visitor amenities such as a restaurant 
and gift shop, the aquarium is actually two buildings 
in one. The “wet side” is constructed of concrete, 


while the lighter “dry side” is built of steel. 
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The Circus World 
Museum, in Baraboo, 
Wis., reopens to the 
public in May 1998, 
marking the 114th 
anniversary of the first 
Ringling Bros. Circus 
performance in the 
city. At a cost of 
approximately $2.5 
million, the museum’s 
50-acre grounds have 
been refurbished with 
projects ranging from 
the preservation of the 
Ringling Bros. Circus 
winter quarters to the 
construction of the 
new C. P. Fox Wagon 
Restoration Center. 
The center, a $1.1-mil- 
lion investment, allows 
visitors to observe cir- 
cus wagon restoration 
in progress. This 
13,000-square-foot 
building is located next 
to the W. W. Deppe 
Wagon Pavilion, where 
restored circus wagons 


Whether it's 
large outdoor 
wall murals, 
exhibition 
banners, 
signage or 
displays, etc., 
we'll provide 
you with 
cost-effective 


quality 


solutions. 
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are on display. Fund- 
ing for the project was 
raised from private and 
state sources. 


The new Farnsworth 
Center for the Wyeth 
Family in Rockland, 
Maine, adds a 9,000- 
square-foot research 
center and 3,100 feet of 
gallery space to the 
Farnsworth Art Muse- 
um. The center’s new 
wing is connected to 
the original museum 
building and 
Farnsworth homestead 
by the lobby, which has 
been expanded to 600 
square feet. A nearby 
1870s church was ren- 
ovated to house exhibi- 
tions of work by N. C., 
Andrew, and James 
Wyeth. The church’s 
arched windows were 
left intact, but have 


Your Digital Imaging Solution 
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been covered with 
shutters, and new wall 
space was created with 
the installation of sail- 
cloth-covered parti- 
tions that can be 
moved with ropes and 
pulleys similar to those 
used for boat rigging. 


The large galleries of 
the Norton Simon 
Museum, Pasadena, 
Calif., have been con- 
verted into smaller, 
more intimate viewing 
spaces with new light- 
ing added throughout. 
The museum’s staff 
reinstalled the Indian 
and Southeast Asian 
galleries, arranging 
them according to geo- 
graphical region and 
medium. The interior 
structural renovations 
were designed by archi- 
tect Frank Gehry. The 


only exterior change is 
the addition of a tea 
house in the revamped 
sculpture garden 
designed by California- 
based landscape archi- 
tect Nancy Power. This 
1,500-2,000-square- 
foot pavilion has high 
ceilings, is constructed 
of glass and wood, and 
rests on a platform sit- 
uated over a pond. 


The Reuben H. Fleet 
Space Theater and Sci- 
ence Center, San Diego, 
has expanded from 
44,100 square feet to 
93,505 square feet, cre- 
ating more room for 
exhibitions, programs, 
events, meetings, and 
receptions. The first 
phase of this multi- 
million-dollar expan- 
sion project ended in 
December 1997, with 


1-888-740-4097 
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the completion of a 
new entry rotunda, 
which houses an 
expanded ticket 
counter. The rotunda 
also serves as the entry- 
way to the new café, 
store, and exhibition 
galleries. The second 
phase of the construc- 
tion, to be completed 
in May, triples the 
museum’s public and 
educational program 
space with two class- 
rooms, a teacher's 
resource room, a tele- 
connected auditorium, 
and a renovated lecture 
hall. Future changes 
include the relocation 
of the Nierman Chal- 
lenger Learning Center 
from the Parkway Mid- 
dle School in La Mesa, 
Calif., to the Fleet Cen- 
ter in July 1998. 
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Your First Choice For Insurance 





ncreasing numbers of museums and 
collectors throughout the world are making 
New Northern/Kaye Fine Art and Reliance 
National their first choice for insurance and 
risk management services. 


Reliance National and New Northern/Kaye’s 
time-proven alliance blends the talent of two 
highly skilled and reputable organizations. 
Reliance National’s financial strength and 
underwriting capacity has been integrated with 
New Northern/Kaye’s creativity, experience and 


NEW NORTHERN FINE ART 


Division of Kaye Insurance Associates, Inc. 


In New York: 

New Northern Fine Art 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10168 


Norman Newman 
Robbin Chanko 


(212) 338-2524 
(212) 338-2528 


In California: 

Kaye Fine Art 

1010 E. Union St. 
Pasadena, CA 91106 


Thomas V. Pratt (626) 440-0111 





in-depth knowledge of the Fine Art insurance 
marketplace forming a powerful partnership. 


We welcome the challenge of the unique and 
unusual as it enables us to demonstrate our 
creative capabilities and market knowledge. 
Together, Reliance National and New 
Northern/Kaye offer the most responsive and 
cost-effective Fine Art and Collections 
insurance programs. 


Client and Broker Inquiries Invited 
® Museums 
© Collectors 
e Exhibitions 


e Historic Properties 


THE CHOICE 
yReliance National 


A Reliance Group Holdings Company 
77 Water Street, New York, N.Y. 10005 
For further information 
write us or call (212) 858-6602 
http://RelianceNational.com 





Reliance National products and programs underwritten by Reliance Insurance Company, Reliance National Indemnity Company, Reliance National Insurance Company, Reliance Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Reliance Insurance Company of California, United Pacific Insurance Company and/or Reliance Surety Company. 


© 1998 Reliance National 
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Make 
A Good 


Impression 


Display KBW Banners. 


Build visibility and gain attention 
for your museum with banners 
from KBW, The Most 
Recommended Banner Company 
in America.™ 


Create excitement for new exhibits, 
generate anticipation for upcoming 
events, or show appreciation to 
important sponsors with durable 
outdoor and indoor banners made 
with the highest quality materials 
and craftsmanship. With thirteen 
years experience and after 
thousands of projects, 20 one 


makes a better banner than KBW. 


We can provide custom designs or 
you can choose from our collection 
of attractive banners, ready-to- 
print with your museum's name 
or logo. 


Call us today for a complimentary 
color brochure showing designs, 
BannerFlex® outdoor display 
products, and the Display One™ 
portable interior exhibit system. 
And ask fora FREE, no obligation 
color rendering showing your 
museum's name or logo on a KBW 
banner. 


Let KBW help you make a 


good impression. 


Kalamazoo 
Banner Works 


The Most Recommended Banner Company In America 


2129 Portage St. Kalamazoo, MI 4900 
800-525-6424 FAX 888-734-7752 
email: info@kbwnet.com 


©1998 KBW 
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Caravaggio Arrives, Bathsheba Returns 


Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, 

Conn., is showing two major paint- 
ings by Michelangelo Merisi da Caravag- 
gio (1571-1610) and 27 other works by 
his followers, called the Caravaggisti. The 
rare appearance of these works, all on 
loan from the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte 
Antica di Roma, might never have taken 
place if Soviet troops had not stolen a 
painting from the Italian embassy in 
Berlin late in World War II. 

The Bath of Bathsheba, by Jacopo Zuc- 
chi, a 16th-century Florentine mannerist, 
was on loan to the fascist embassy from 
the Galleria Nazionale when it disap- 
peared, one of countless works of art 
plundered during the war years. Now, a 
half-century later, some of these works 
are at last resurfacing, raising numerous 
questions and occasionally providing 
answers. 

In 1965, then-director of the 
Wadsworth, Charles C. Cunningham, 
purchased the Zucchi from Parisian art 
dealer Francois Heim, for $35,000. Heim 
had a legal export license from the Lou- 
vre, and claimed he had bought the 
painting from an Italian collector. But 
soon after Cunningham purchased the 
Zucchi, the Italian government claimed 
it was the same painting stolen from its 
embassy. The Italians, however, were 
unable to produce definite proof of own- 
ership and more than a dozen years 
passed before officials at the Wadsworth 
accepted their claim as legitimate. Amer- 
ican lawyer Frank Gallucci went to Italy 
in 1983 to research the claim on behalf of 
the Wadsworth, and discovered that the 
Italian collector who sold the painting to 
Heim most likely had received it from 
the Soviets. 

The past settled, the painting’s future 
now had to be decided. The Italian gov- 
ernment felt the painting simply should 
be returned to its national collection, but 
according to current Wadsworth Direc- 


b or the first time in this country, the 
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Jacopo Zucchi’s The Bath of Bathsheba. The Wadsworth Atheneum lost a painting but gained an exhibition. 


tor Peter C. Sutton, that would have been 
against the museum’s by-laws regarding 
accessioned pieces. The Wadsworth 
instead wanted to return title of the Zuc- 
chi to the Galleria Nazionale, but keep 
the painting on permanent loan. 
Wadsworth officials also offered to sell 
the painting. Both suggestions were 
rejected in Italy. The negotiations contin- 
ued, haltingly, over the years, hindered 
by changes in Italian government and 
Wadsworth staff. When Sutton became 
director in 1995, he began meeting with 
Giacomo Corrado, Honorary Vice Con- 
sul for Italy, and learned that during the 
1980s, a lawyer for the Wadsworth sug- 
gested the museum return the Zucchi to 
Italy in exchange for an exhibition from 
the Galleria Nazionale. Both sides agreed 
to the trade in theory and negotiators 
began to discuss the contents of the pro- 
posed exhibition. 

Sutton first requested highlights from 


the Galleria Nazionale but, “the Italians 
thought it was too ambitious a list,” he 
says. He then decided to focus on the 
Wadsworth’s Caravaggio connection— 
the Wadsworth was the first American 
museum to purchase a Caravaggio, 
according to Sutton—and on the 
strength of its Baroque collection. 
Rossella Vodret, curator at the Palazzo 
Barberini in the Galleria Nazionale, 
designed “Caravaggio and His Follow- 
ers: From the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte 
Antica di Roma,” which includes 29 
paintings from the Palazzo Barberini 
and Palazzo Corsini in Rome, 12 from 
the Wadsworth collection, and three 
from other American museums. The 
core of the exhibition consists of five 
works by Caravaggio. Narcissus and St. 
John the Baptist in the Wilderness are on 
loan from the Palazzo Corsini. The 
painting depicting St. John has never 
before been shown in the United States, 
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and for the first time in nearly 400 years 
it will be reunited with a larger version 
of the same scene owned by the Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art in Kansas City. 
Card Sharps, on loan from the Kimbell 
Art Museum, Fort Worth, Tex., and the 
Wadsworth’s own The Ecstasy of St. 
Francis complete the group. While The 
Ecstasy of St. Francis has long been 
attributed to Caravaggio, research for 
the exhibition has produced evidence 
that it was indeed painted by Caravag- 
gio, part of the same collection for 
which the artist was commissioned to 
paint the St. John now owned by the 
Nelson-Atkins. 

The Wadsworth has more or less 
been turned upside down for the exhibi- 
tion, which runs through July 26, 1998. 
The first floor galleries, which normally 
host temporary exhibitions, hold selec- 
tions from the museum’s permanent 
collection of Italian Baroque art. Visitors 
pass highlights from the permanent col- 
lection, including works by Bernado 
Strozzi (1581-1644), Carlo Saraceni 
(1579-1620), and Francisco de Zurburan 
(1598-1664) before ascending the main 
staircase to the recently-refurbished 
Hartford Financial Services Group 
Gallery. The central gallery holds the five 
Caravaggios. Flanking it are two galleries 
featuring paintings by the Caravaggisti, 
arranged roughly by school. The Bath of 
Bathsheba hangs in a separate area (it is 
not of Baroque style) so visitors can take 
one last look before it returns to Italy, 
hopefully the final leg of a long and 
much-contested journey. 

Despite the many years of negotia- 
tion, Sutton feels that both the 
Wadsworth and the Italian government 
are happy with the final resolution. He 
also notes that this situation is different 
from cases of Nazi-looted art belonging 
to individuals. But the long period of 
research and negotiation shows how dif- 
ficult and complex such cases can be. 

Still, the ending is a happy one, espe- 
cially for visitors to the Wadsworth exhi- 
bition, which the Italian government is 
funding at a total of “several hundred 
thousand dollars,” according to Sutton. 
“The Zucchi has been valued at $500,000 
to $700,000, so we’re not being fully 
compensated,” he says, “but in the spirit 
of international cooperation, it seemed 


the right thing to do.” 
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The first and only guide to 
SKC ](1e](om @)(elalallare 
and Marketing for 


MUSEUMS 


Neil Kotler & Philip Kotler 


Museum 
Strategy and 
Marketing 


Designing missions, 
Building audiences, 
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In a long-awaited answer to one of museums’ most pressing challenges, Neil Kotler 
and Philip Kotler reveal the strategic relationship between missions, audience and 


funding—and how managing this relationship is vital for a successful museum. 


“Museum Strategy and Marketing is the most comprehensive and level-headed 
presentation of its subject I have come across. The authors are sophisticated marke- 
teers who really understand the differences between market-driven businesses and 
mission-driven museums. The book is not about selling widgets; its about building 
museum audiences and strengthening institutions.” 


—Robert P. Bergman, director, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


“This book is both a resource for and a challenge to the museum profession. Its clear 
and objective treatment of strategy and marketing should help not-for-profits compete 
more effectively while its recognition of the primacy of museums’ permanent collections 
both respects and helps clarify the essential ways in which our missions must inform 
our management.” 


—James N. Wood, director and president, The Art Institute of Chicago 


Hardcover 600 pages Item# FO50-P9813 $39.95 


To Order Call 800-956-7739 
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Fax: 708/594-1028 
om ¢ E-mail: lbg@infinet.com 


There are a thousand stories in your museum... 


only Antenna can tell them all. 


Unlock the stories in your museum 
with the Antenna Gallery Guide; 
the world’s first portable CD-ROM 
for museum tours. 


Select Gallery Guide sites: 


American Museum of Natural History 
The Barnes Collection 

Carlsbad Caverns 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Edinburgh Castle 

The Exploratorium, San Francisco 

J. Paul Getty Museum 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 


e Random Access 

e Linear Tours 

e CD Sound 

e Extensive Audio Capacity 
e Simple and Lightweight 


Museum of Science, Boston 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Gallery, London 





Newseum 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


“lf there were prizes for interpreting...nuseums, Antenna would San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
sweep the Emmies and the Tonies as well as the Oscars.” Seattle Art Museum 
— Historic Preservation Magazine Vatican Museum, Rome 
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When you want the best in audio tours. 


Ce a ANA Ais 


Antenna Audio Tours ¢ P.O. Box 176 ¢ Sausalito, CA 94966 
Phone (415) 332-4862 FAX (415) 332-4870 info@antenna-audio.com 
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VORDSTOCK +4 


The information you need is available, 
when the system you use is WordStock. | 


¢ 


competitive than ever before. 


Vv face an environment that's more 


You need timely information on a day-by- 
day, sale-by-sale basis, because reliable 
information can make the difference 
between losing sales, holding steady, or 
growing. 


We designed WordStock to put infor- 


mation to work for you: 


e Track customer purchases and thank 
customers for their loyalty with your own 
reward program. 


¢ Calculate stock turn at product, sub- 
ject, or item level, to get a clear picture 
of what's moving—and what's not. 


e Use vendor reports to monitor co-op, 





check sellHhrough—and to keep an eye 
on returns. 


© Find customers who've told you they like 
mysteries and invite them to a special event. 


e Use integrated access to Books-in-Print 
Plus™ to put together title lists for local 
reading groups. 


e Check the status of outstanding special 
orders in a glance. 


© If you have a Web site, transmit your 
inventory to your service provider. 


¢ Run a restock report once (or even 
twice) a day to keep fixtures filled. 


It comes down to knowledge, and 
knowledge is still power: power to com 
pete, power to grow, power to prevail. 
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Museum Strategy and Marketing: 
Designing Missions, Building 
Audiences, Generating Revenue and 
Resources. By Neil Kotler and Philip 
Kotler. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1998. 380pp., cloth. $39.95. 


mithsonian Program Specialist Neil 

Kotler has teamed with his brother 

Philip, professor of international 
marketing at Northwestern University, 
to write a book that examines museum 
strategy and marketing from three prin- 
cipal points of view—designing mis- 
sions, building audiences, and generating 
revenue and resources. Museum Strategy 
and Marketing is a hefty book, 380 pages 
divided into three parts, 12 chapters, 
eight models of museum practices, and a 
number of tables. Using historical and 
current examples, these sections explore 
the changes in the public experiences 
that museums have provided over the 
years and the challenges in developing 
those experiences and bringing them to 
the marketplace. 

The first section, “Museums Face the 
21st Century,” begins with a chapter that 
examines what’s distinctive and common 
about museums. This exploration of the 
historical evolution of museums puts 
today’s challenges into an overall context, 
and helped me appreciate how the cul- 
ture and environment of museums con- 
tinues to affect the public dimensions of 
our missions and programs. Chapter 2 
addresses the museum’s mission. Here 
the authors affirm the importance of 
understanding a museum’s particular 
resources and program intent before 
developing a fitting and deliverable mis- 
sion, noting that collecting is not the pri- 
mary mission of all museums; science 
museums, for example, focus more on 
process. Examples of contested perspec- 
tives, such as the Phoenix Art Museum’s 





G. Donald Adams is director of market- 
ing and visitor programs, The Automo- 
tive Hall of Fame, Dearborn, Mich. 
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Market Values 


By G. 


controversial exhibit on the American 
flag, are included in this discussion. But 
the Kotlers do not address whether or 
how such controversies should influence 
the development of a museum’s mission 
or emphasize the importance of asking 
“for what purpose?” and “for whom is 
the mission intended?” 

From mission, they move on to 
retaining audiences, noting that “Muse- 
ums must recognize that the difference 
between education and entertainment is 
less important than the difference 
between attentiveness or engagement and 
inattentiveness or disengagement.” Part 1 
concludes with a brief discussion on 
attracting financial resources, including a 
useful summary of factors changing the 
funding of American museums and an 
inventory of funding strategies. 

The Kotlers define the marketing 
building blocks for constructing a sound 
museum strategic plan in chapter 3, 
which begins the second section, “Strate- 
gic Planning for Museums.” They 
explain that “marketing takes place when 
five conditions are met: (1) at least two 
parties are involved; (2) each party has 
something of value to offer the other par- 
ty; (3) each party is capable of delivering 
on its half of the exchange and of enjoy- 
ing some benefit or satisfaction from the 
exchange; (4) each party is free to accept 
or reject an offering; and (5) each party 
believes it is appropriate and desirable to 
deal with the other party.” Several exam- 
ples from museums such as New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art and Chicago’s 
Field Museum of Natural History illus- 
trate approaches to building upon these 
marketing prerequisites. The importance 
of staff and volunteer leadership and 
training in successfully putting these 
marketing conditions to work to the 
benefit of a museum is emphasized. I 
appreciated the Kotlers addressing a 
question that confronts me every day— 
whether to invest in programming and 
marketing aimed at an undifferentiated 
general audience or to target those audi- 


DONALD ADAMS 


ences most likely to visit. And how many 
of us know of museums that retain old 
programs even when new ones are 
added, with the result that they become 
dangerously overextended? Small muse- 
ums that try to attract the audience seg- 
ments served by larger institutions are 
especially vulnerable. 

Chapter 3 incorporates charts that 
can help a museum manager assess vari- 
ous internal and external environments 
and conduct an analysis of strengths and 
weaknesses. It concludes with further 
discussion of mission, objective and goal 
formulation, and organizational design. 
The authors define “mission” as the pur- 
pose of the organization and its distinc- 
tiveness in what it does, “vision” as what 
the organization wants to be or become, 
and “values” as the core beliefs and 
norms of the organization. In exploring 
the impact of these qualities at a number 
of different types of museums, the 
Kotlers emphasize that by articulating 
and delivering upon these qualities, 
museums establish a vital link with 
prospective donors, enabling supporters 
to connect their own aims with those of 
the institution. 

The authors focus on understanding 
audiences in chapter 4, drawing from 
Marilyn Hood’s 1983 leisure studies the 
importance of connecting visitation, 
non-visitation, and frequency to motiva- 
tion, personality, and socialization fac- 
tors. However, they fail to mention that, 
before Hood’s study, most museums 
operated on the belief that everyone 
would be attracted by the same programs 
and marketing messages. Hood’s work 
opened the opportunity for museums to 
fine tune their offerings and marketing 
messages and to aim them at the targets 
of greatest opportunity. The authors 
summarize several recent consumer 
behavior studies and include a brief 
“Model Museum Practice” that presents 
a thought-provoking case study of how 
the Minnesota Historical Society used 
audience research to develop exhibits 
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that encourage visitors to see themselves 
as participants in and creators of history. 

The final part of the book, “Strategies 
and Tools for Museum Development,” 
addresses marketing research, program 
development, marketing communica- 
tion, publicity, pricing, membership pro- 
grams, and developing the marketing 
organization. It provides a good 
overview of the nature and purposes of 
both inwardly and outwardly focused 
research. However, although the authors 
mention that corporations—potential 
prospects for marketing sponsorships— 
often request data on a museum’s visi- 
tors, they do not stress that this informa- 
tion can be decisive in attracting such 
support. The Kotlers wisely cite some of 
the limitations in focus group research, 
but could be more emphatic in encour- 
aging readers to talk to and observe their 
visitors. 

Chapter 7 addresses the “product” 
aspect of marketing. The book lists five 
basic elements of the product: the setting; 
the objects, collections, and exhibits; the 
interpretive materials; the programs; and 
the services, which are described as 
reception, orientation, food service, 
shopping, and seating. Although pro- 
grammatic interaction with docents is 
covered, the authors do not highlight the 
great importance of visitors’ interaction 
with ticket attendants, security guards, 
and others with whom they typically 
interact. 

The authors are quite specific in their 
recommendations for developing images 
and brands, advertising, public relations, 
direct marketing, and sales. They provide 
useful descriptions and examples of logos 
and slogans that help create a brand 
identity; types of advertising outlets; and 
advice on conceptualizing, creating, and 
executing an ad, choosing the best medi- 
um, and evaluating effectiveness. The 
Kotlers state that advertising can legit- 
imize the museum and help people 
understand and accept the value of visit- 
ing. Public relations, in the form of pub- 
licity, also is covered with sound “nuts 
and bolts” information; however, the 
authors do not mention the importance 
attached by the media to the “localness” 
of a story. 

The Kotlers remind museums that 
media often have a greater need for good 
photos than for text. Among the muse- 
um marketers’ most important tools are 
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We could fill this space telling you how 
the Secret Sound soeaker drops a 30” beam of 
focused sound. How it is clearly audible in the noisiest 
environment. How it eliminates distracting audio spillover. 
How if can be ceiling-mounted at any height. How it was 
designed by and for museum professionals. How if has a 
lifetime warranty. However, instead of telling you how our 
speaker works, we'd rather tell you where it’s working: 
Chicago Museum of Science & Industry, Monterey Bay 
Aquarium, Pacific Science Center, National Air & Space 
Museum, Hong Kong Science Museum, Saint Louis Zoo, 
American Museum of Natural History, Boston Children's 
Museum, Smithsonian National Museum of Natural History, 
Field Museum, EuroDisney, U.S. Holocaust Memorial, Tulsa 
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~ Museum of American History, Houston Museum of Notural 


science, Miami Museum of Science, Please Touch Museum, 
The Exploratorium, New York Hall of Science, COSI, 
California Museum of Science & Industry, National Aquarium, 
Hong Kong Space Museum, Sonora Desert Museum, New 
bo) {4 oi © | @)|(Ommm M| @)(@ | AV Amn (@)1-410)'\1/0 AVA (110) A OX>1 81>) fa OX |B\ele (018) 
Museum of Civilization, Vancouver Art Gallery, Natural History 
Museum-London, John Shedd Aquarium, San Francisco 
Asian Art Museum, The Strong Museum, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural History, New York Zoological Society, 
Institute of Texan Cultures, Museum of the Rockies, Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences, The Adler Planetarium, 
U.S Space and Rocket Center, Texas State Aquarium, North 
Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences, Museo de la Cienca- 
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Orleans Aquarium, Chicago Children's Museum, The 
Franklin Institute, National Baseball Hall of Fame, South 
Carolina State Museum, Smithsonian National Zoological 
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The Newseum, New Mexico Museum of Natural History & 
Science, Science Museum of Western Virginia, Palm Springs 
Desert Museum, Corpus Christi Museum of Science & 
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Museum, Museum of Int'l Folk Arf, Denver Arf Museum, 
Phoenix Museum of History, Maryland Science Center, 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, Arizona Science 
Center, Gerald Ford Museum, Musee D'Ethnographie- 
Switzerland, The Martin Luther King Memorial, The National 
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their mailing lists, a subject that is cov- 
ered in a strong section on direct mail 
and telemarketing. Helpful ways to use a 
database also are listed. The chapter con- 
cludes with a discussion of collaborative 
sales promotion techniques, including 
offering coupons. 

Many museum managers are at a loss 
when it comes to pricing. The Kotlers 
devote chapter 10 to a helpful explo- 
ration of pricing principles and models 
and the relationships among consumer 
behaviors, such as length of time spent 
on-site and the amount that can be 
charged for a ticket. Pricing member- 


: S : f, h : a. } ships, gift store merchandise, and rental 
8 Dp DO ‘al @) lr { e IY Ae facilities also are covered. 

| | | = Attracting members, volunteers, and 

Quality, flexibility and strength make Alusett the preferred choice donors is addressed in chapter 11. 

for all museum exhibits. The modular aluminum components have nut | Among the authors’ several points: con- 

applications: showcases; galleries; partition walls. Permanent and travelij CX TE tain financial losses by monitoring the 

: Call now for a free information kit. 


high costs of maintaining a membership 


Aduussee sytem — : program, and recognize that volunteers 


=e SS appreciate the training they receive, and 
TOP*DECK 2 tected: 5 a! bie 

SS San 1K. : > that it can be a aeer in their continuing 

44753 Centre Court, Clinton Twp., Ml 48038 as volunteers. Various donor markets are 

touched upon, with short sections on 


a 800. 434. 0444 : individual, foundation, corporate, and 
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The Thomas Design Group can revive 
your existing stock of notecards, prints 
and posters. Our specialty is creating 
new, marketable products from your 
museum store printed goods by adding 
@ hand-cut beveled mattes and custom 

frames. Just send us a set of your 

materials and we'll provide you 

with a free sample collection and 

competitive pricing. This concept 

has proven itself at major exhibitions 

nationwide. We can show you 

how to turn your 

paper inventory 

into sales! 
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THOMAS DESIGN GROUP 
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governmental sources. The Kotlers 
explain that corporations are increasing- 
ly expecting quantifiable benefits in 
exchange for their contributions. 
Museum Strategy and Marketing con- 
cludes with a discussion about the future 
of museums, which begins with a quote 
from Peter F. Drucker: “Marketing is so 
basic that it cannot be considered a sepa- 
rate function. It is the whole business 
seen from the point of view of its final 
result, that is, from the customer’s point 
of view.” The book’s strength lies in the 
thoroughness with which the authors 
compiled pertinent information on all 
aspects of museum strategy and market- 
ing, and it opens one’s mind to the ? 
importance and possibilities of all a * e create lively == zs 
museum’s public dimensions. As such, , rele ler- 1ile)er- | Monda) | olidleyats 
Museum Strategy and Marketing is an » _ by design. — 
invaluable teacher for emerging museum | - 
professionals and a useful refresher for 
even the most advanced museum man- 
ager. I plan to use this book as an idea 
generator for new marketing initiatives 5 | 
and as a resource to identify museums . 115.684 6 | “4 a ACADEMY 


that provide program benchmarks. e-mail:realism@acade 
http://www.academys 
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HE end result 


of customizing our museum storage 


equipment to meet your specific needs, is a functional work of 
art. Delta Designs’ innovation and creative utility, enable us to guarantee 
design, material and workmanship for five years. With features capturing your necessary 
storage nuances, our commitment to yesterday extends well beyond tomorrow. 


P.O. Box 1733, Topeka, Kansas 66601 785-234-2244 & 800-656-7426 DELTA 
Fax 785-233-1021 & Website: www.deltaltd.com 4 E-mail: delta@cjnetworks.com 
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IMAGINE LIFE 
WITHOUT 


PARTNERSHIP. 


‘THE FINE ART OF PARTNERSHIP. IT’S A CRAFT WE'VE MASTERED WITH COMMITMENT AND DEDICATION. 

FROM OUR SOPHISTICATED TICKETING TECHNOLOGY AND AWARD-WINNING WEBSITE TO OUR PROVEN INTEGRATED 
MARKETING PLANS, LET OUR TEAM PROVIDE YOU WITH THE TOOLS YOU NEED TO INCREASE ADVANCED TICKET SALES, 
SECURE OUT-OF-TOWN CONSUMERS, PROMOTE YOUR GIFT MERCHANDISE, GAIN VISIBILITY, AND MAXIMIZE FOOT TRAFFIC. 
AFTER ALL, WHEN IT COMES TO SHOWCASING MASTERPIECES, THERE COULDN'T BE A BETTER PARTNERSHIP. 


LET US HELP YOU COMPLETE THE PICTURE. 





American Gothic by Grant Wood 


Friends of the American Art Collection. CALL US AT ( a1 8 172 
All rights reserved by The Art Institute of Chicago 3} 3 GOO BAL 3 = 
and VAGA, New York, NY www.ticketmaster.com 
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Cybermuse 


The Museum Digital Licensing Collective: 
Serving All Museums 


o one really knows how we'll be 

using digitized museum images 

10 years from now or how digital 
technology might advance education, 
promote enjoyment, and earn money. 
But what is easy to predict is the high 
cost of making any version of the digital 
future possible. It will be very expensive 
for museums to find, digitize, and docu- 
ment their materials as well as to pur- 
chase and maintain the technology to 
store and distribute digital images. There 
will be continuing expenses for adminis- 
tering and enforcing licenses and copy- 
right. These costs are serious obstacles 
for museums moving onto the digital 
highway. 

Museums can tackle these costs in 
three ways: proceed independently; con- 
tract with a commercial vendor; or form 
a cooperative. The first two choices have 
significant drawbacks. Financing and 
managing information technology 
departments are outside the mission and 
resources of most museums, and com- 
mercial vendors typically have different 
priorities than museums. A museum- 
owned cooperative, on the other hand, 
could give museums the technical capa- 
bilities and administrative expertise of 
commercial vendors, as well as educa- 
tional and financial benefits to help 
museums digitize their collections. 

The Museum Digital Licensing Col- 
lective, Inc. (MDLC) is a Delaware-based 
nonprofit, non-stock corporation 
formed to provide technical and finan- 
cial assistance for digitizing museum col- 
lections, and to manage the storage, dis- 
tribution, and licensing of digitized 
materials and related software to educa- 
tional institutions, libraries, commercial 


Geoffrey Samuels is executive director, 
Museum Digital Licensing Collective. 
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companies, and the public. The MDLC 
will be organized and run in conjunction 
with museums to serve the entire Ameri- 
can museum community. 

The MDLC will have a close affiliation 
with the American Association of Muse- 
ums, which has appointed a majority of 
the MDLC board members. Computer 
services will be provided under contract 
with major academic research libraries; 
the initial contracts will be with the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and Cor- 
nell University. Sun Microsystems also 
will be an initial technology provider for 
the MDLC, supplying both hardware and 
programming assistance. 

Research libraries are well suited to 
serve as the digital repositories for the 
collective and be responsible for the stor- 
age, archiving, and distribution of digi- 
tized museum materials to educational 
institutions. They have extensive experi- 
ence handling large volumes of digital 
data similar to those found in museums’ 
materials, and are developing new types 
of software to improve access to digital 
libraries. 


Financing Digitization 

There are several ways the MDLC will 
help finance the digitization of museum 
materials. First, the collective, through its 
technical and administrative capabilities, 
will encourage foundation, government, 
and private donor support by offering an 
organized and rational way to store, dis- 
tribute, and license digitized museum 
images. Second, the MDLC will organize 
and assemble image collections from 
diverse museum members and license 
them to educational institutions, thereby 
earning a stream of revenue. Third, the 
collective will help museums market 
their materials to commercial users and 
the public by providing a marketing staff 
and administrative and technical support 


SAMUELS 


services that most museums cannot 
afford. Such commercial licensing activi- 
ties would be under the direct control of 
the image-owning museum. Fourth, the 
MDLC will try to secure the support and 
assistance of computer-related compa- 
nies interested in promoting their prod- 
ucts to users of digitized museum mate- 
rials and collections. Last, the 
cooperative will pursue a number of 
financing techniques, such as project 
financing loans, based upon anticipated 
site licensing revenues. 

The Museum Digital Licensing Col- 
lective also will supervise and help 
enforce museums’ digital copyrights, 
which few museums have the financial or 
legal resources to pursue. Because the 
collective is owned and controlled by 
museums, they are their own middle- 
men. This should translate into more 
commercial licensing revenue than 
museums could realize by contracting 
with commercial vendors. 


The Market for Digitized Museum 
Images 
The market for digitized museum mate- 
rials is evolving. The most likely major, 
continuing, and immediate customer for 
an expanding pool of digital images is the 
educational sector—colleges, universi- 
ties, libraries, and schools. (The poten- 
tially large home market will likely only 
become interested in museum images 
when technologies allow the user to “curl 
up” with multimedia, as with a book.) 
Therefore, it’s essential that the MDLC, 
from the start, digitize materials that will 
attract site licensing by educational insti- 
tutions (site licenses authorize a group of 
users access to information, typically at a 
location such as a campus). 

How much educational institutions 
will pay for site licenses for digitized 
museum materials is an open question. 


4] 


Some college and university faculty may 
have limited incentives to learn new 
technologies because the available digi- 
tized data is widely scattered, of varying 
quality, and without the breadth and 
depth necessary for serious scholarship 
and study. Other faculty members have 
achieved professional success without 
computers and may see no immediate 
need to change their methods. Museums 
need therefore to assemble solid digital 
collections, with powerful access and 
manipulation software, to stimulate fac- 
ulty interest in the educational and 
research potential of digital technology. 
They need to offer faculty and students 
comprehensive digital holdings with sub- 
stantial depth and breadth. Such collec- 
tions will not appear spontaneously or in 
an ad-hoc fashion. They need to be 
assembled in an organized and rational 
process. The collective, by offering muse- 
ums technical, administrative, and finan- 
cial assistance for digitization, is ideally 
positioned to coordinate the building of 
such academically rich digital collections. 

The collective will distribute previous- 
ly digitized materials. However, the ini- 
tial digital collections funded by the 
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MDLC will be organized around the 
theme of 19th-century North American 
culture. This organizing theme is advan- 
tageous because the material is largely in 
the public domain, thereby removing in 
most cases the difficulty of rights clear- 
ances, and there is wide-spread interest 
in this subject in academia. There are 
also a number of complementary digiti- 
zation projects currently underway, such 
as the Library of Congress’s “American 
Memory,” and the expanding “Making 
of America” at a number of universities. 
(The collective, however, also would dis- 
tribute non-MDLC-funded materials 
that comply with MDLC standards.) 

By directing access to museum mate- 
rials through the collective, museums can 
create valuable pools of images. Diverse 
museums have holdings that comple- 
ment each other. Few museums have a 
complete collection of any artist or sub- 
ject, the cultural endeavors of a particular 
time, or a natural history topic. If digital 
reproductions of the holdings of many 
museums are organized into pedagogi- 
cally authoritative collections, they will 
be of real value to students and scholars. 
For example, the collective could orga- 





ArtsEdNet — a dynamic, comprehensive, 


ever-evolving site you won't want to miss. 


A resource for high performance lesson 


plans and new interactive opportunities. 


Connect on-line with artists, educators, 
and other fascinating people. Discover 


compelling art works. Explore exhibits of 


student work. Be part of the continuing 


exchange of ideas. Point and click and 


you re there! 








nize a concerted effort among art and 
history museums, historical societies, 
archives, and general and specialized 
museums to digitize materials from their 
collections that fit the broad theme of 
19th-century North American material. 
When such a marketing advantage is 
combined with the cost efficiencies of 
shared computer and administrative 
capabilities, the economic logic of form- 
ing a cooperative becomes compelling. 


Data Standards 

A key concern in bringing museums into 
the digital age is setting data standards 
for digital materials. The variety of muse- 
um cataloguing systems today is testa- 
ment to the ingenuity and individuality 
of American museums. But such variety 
doesn’t aid the building of large shared 
data sets. The MDLC can help promote 
the agreement and use of appropriate 
descriptive data. This could be accom- 
plished by drawing upon the recommen- 
dations of various museum research 
groups, such as the Consortium for the 
Computer Interchange of Museum 
Information, as agreed by the organizing 
museum participants of the collective. 
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These data standards would be precon- 
ditions for using the collective’s facilities. 
Additional museums would be required 
to comply with such standards if their 
collections were to be housed and dis- 
tributed through the collective’s com- 
puters, and thereby benefit from the 
MDLC’s financing, licensing, and 
administrative services. 

The collective will be developed, 
appropriately, through a collaborative 
process. Twenty museums and other 
collections-based institutions, selected 
for diversity in size and type, will pro- 
duce a business plan for the collective. 
The first-year organizing phase will be a 
process devoted to developing and nego- 
tiating the MDLC’s structure and oper- 
ating policies; defining procedures to 
digitize and document museum collec- 
tions; testing computer and network sys- 
tems to store and distribute digitized 
museum materials; and furthering rela- 
tions with appropriate museums, educa- 
tional institutions, and associations. 
Task forces of museum professionals, 
technical specialists, educational repre- 
sentatives, and consultants will research, 

(Please turn to Cybermuse, page 64) 
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Today’s reflector lamps use less energy, but _ 
their harsh uneven light leaves something Z se 


















to be desired — our Optical Accessories. 
The industry’s most exactly engineered 
spread lenses, wallwash lenses, UV filters, 
beam smoothers, color filters and light screens. 
Sized for PAR-38, PAR- oe PAR-30, AR-70, TAL 
and MR-16 lamps. 
Available for all our 
accent lights and \* 
track fixtures. When “*i 
messy lighting just won't 
do, fine-tune with us. 
For information and the 
name of your local 
representative, 
Call 212-521-6900; 
| fax 212-888-7981. 
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Insurance 
designed for museums 
from the ground up. 





Mastering the art of insuring museums requires years of experience. That’s why The 


American Association of Museums worked closely with Chubb and Huntington T. 





PROPERTY & CASUALTY 
PROGRAM 


Block to create a Property & Casualty Insurance Program that can help reduce 


insurance costs and provide AAM members with the coverage they need. 


The policy addresses the unique exposures of cultural institutions and museums by — fyesqycroyt stock 


ensuring that their buildings will be repaired, replaced or restored to their original 
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architectural form. What’s more, it comes with CHUBBMUSE™, a complimentary 
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and helps develop disaster recovery plans. And to complement the property and casualty coverage, 
the AAM-Recognized Directors’ & Officers’ Insurance Program has been expanded to cover 


employment practices liability, essential for non-profit organizations. 


To find out why the AAM-Recognized Property & Casualty Program is worth looking at, call 
Huntington T. Block, the specialist with 35 years of museum insurance exper- 


tise, at 1-800-424-8830, or 202-223-0673. Or contact your local independent 
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For promotional purposes, Chubb refers smber i ‘rs of the C } ance C anie Titi ‘Over ft 
For pr purposes, hu refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies underwriting coverage. The precise coverage afforded 
tis subject to the terms, conditions and exclusions of the policies as issued. Not all insurers do business in all jurisdictions. Chubb 


Group of Insurance Companies 
Box 1615, Warren, NJ 07061-1615. : 
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ARE YOUR STORAGE SYSTEMS AS 
OBSOLETE AS THE THINGS YOU STORE? 









From paleontology Free up 50% of existing storage 







to ethnology, you space for more productive use... 
_have a wealth of Provide for improved security 
important items to preservation, and conservation of 






collect, identify, 
preserve, and store... 
and less and less space 
to do it in all the time. 
Spacesaver high density mobile 
storage systems can help you solve 


your collections.. 

Double your existing storage 
capacity... 

Eliminate off-site storage costs 
and headaches... 

Increase accessibility and work 
space... 

Our storage 
professionals will work 
with you to determine 
the most productive 
Spacesaver System 
for your particular 
collection activity and 
density requirements. 


7) 
When Performance Counts. 


Spacesaver Corporation, 1450 Janesville Ave., Ft. Atkinson, WI 53538, 920-563-6362 FAX 920-563-2702 
871 Victoria North, Kitchener, Ontario N2B 3S4, 800-492-3434 FAX 519-741-3605 


http://www.spacesaver.com, e-mail: ssc@spacesaver.com 
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By Ann Mintz 


f, emographic research is a serious 
| *s business. Once each decade, the 
~ United States government 
invests hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the U.S. Census. Every household in the 
country participates in this exhaustive 
compilation of demographic informa- 
tion. One household in six receives a 
longer census form with questions about 
such topics as the number of bedrooms 
in the house, electricity use, and com- 
muting time. New questions mandated 
by the welfare reform bill will be added 
to the next census in 2000, aimed at 
defining the role of grandparents in the 
care of children. Opponents of “big gov- 
ernment” believe that the census should 
collect only baseline information about 
age, gender, and race. On the other hand, 
major corporations oppose the efforts to 
reduce the scope of the census, pointing 
out that the detailed demographic data 
collected by the Census Bureau provides 
an invaluable source of information to 
guide decision-making. 

Advances in computer technology 
make demographic information more 
accessible and more useful than ever 
before. Subtle patterns can be revealed by 
data-mining techniques, relational data- 
bases, and multi-variant analyses. Demo- 
graphic and psychographic data are com- 
bined and mapped, creating startlingly 
detailed profiles of the residents of virtu- 
ally every zip code in the United States. 
Proprietary databases can provide an 
accurate personal profile based on noth- 
ing but a zip code; add information 





about magazine subscriptions and the 
profile becomes positively disconcerting 
in its detail. 

Like corporate America, museums 
operate in an environment that is shaped 
by demographic trends. Their impact is 
profound but in museums not fully rec- 
ognized. My own realization of the 
importance of demographics came dur- 
ing my two-year tenure as director of 
communications and marketing at the 
Franklin Institute Science Museum in 
Philadelphia. There, I was personally 
responsible for attendance. Every Mon- 
day morning at the weekly management 
meeting, Joel Bloom, the institute’s leg- 
endary director, would toss the previous 
week’s attendance report across the table, 
look at me, and say, “Well?” 

Naturally, I paid very close attention 
to attendance data. One day, as I was 
looking at a graph that summarized 
annual attendance from the institute’s 
opening day in 1934 to 1986, I realized 
that demographic trends had shaped 
attendance throughout its history. Atten- 
dance started to rise in the mid-1950s, 
the year the first children of the baby 
boom reached science museum age. It 
climbed until the last boomers reached 
their teens—too old for science museum 
visits with their families, less likely to vis- 
it with their schools. Then it moved 
downward to a level that stayed more or 
less stable until another variable was 
introduced—market-driven program- 
ming supported by paid advertising. The 
result was substantially increased atten- 
dance, even during the depths of the 
“baby bust” in the early 1980s, when 
birthrates were below average. 


Ann Mintz ts executive director of the Science Center, Whitaker Center for Science and 
the Arts, Harrisburg, Pa. This article is based in part on a session at the 1996 Association 
of Science-Technology Centers conference, with papers by the author, Jeanie Stahl of 
White Oak Associates, and John Falk of the Institute for Learning Innovation (formerly 


Science Learning, inc.). 
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Three important conclusions can be 
drawn from this anecdote. First, demo- 
graphic trends have a significant impact 
on museum attendance. Second, demo- 
graphic trends do not reflect destiny; 
their impact can be affected by program- 
ming and promotion. Third, it is easier 
to see the effects of demographic research 
from a distant vantage point. Like many 
big-picture trends, it is overshadowed by 
the day-to-day challenges of operations. 

Several significant demographic 
trends have clear implications for muse- 
um attendance. Until recently, the birth 
rate throughout North America had 
dropped below the replacement rate at 
which population stabilizes. At the same 
time, the average life expectancy grew. As 
a result, the population is getting older. 
In 1950, less than 10 percent of the U.S. 
population was over 65. By 2030, the 
percentage is likely to rise to 20 percent. 
In Canada, where the birth rate is lower 
than in the United States, one-third of all 
households may be headed by people 65 
and older by the year 2036. This will be 
advantageous to museums that appeal to 
older adults, but challenging for muse- 
ums whose traditional audiences are 
families with children.' 

Demographic data unequivocally 
document an increasingly diverse society. 
Between now and 2020, no absolute 
growth will take place in the population 
with roots in western Europe. By 2020, 
the black, Latino, and Asian populations 
of the United States will have 
doubled. This, too, has enor- 
mous implications for muse- 
ums. In many museums, school 
audiences mirror the popula- 
tion of the region, while the 
general audience is often much 
less diverse. Even if the demo- 
graphics of the community have 
shifted dramatically, the muse- 
um visitor profile often remains 
the same. 

Schoolchildren are an 
important audience for most 
museums. By the year 2000, 
nearly one-third of all U.S. 
schoolchildren will be children 
of color. In New York State 
today, 40 percent of all school- 
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age children (elementary and secondary) 
are children of color, as are the majority 
of California schoolchildren.’ For muse- 
ums to be relevant, museum education 
programs must serve the children of the 
21st century. 

Museums often hope that the diversi- 
ty of their school visitors will lead to 
greater diversity in the general audience. 
The theory is that if school visitors enjoy 
themselves, they will return with their 
families. Experience and formal 
research—such as John Falk’s publica- 
tion, Leisure Time Decisions Affecting 
African American Use of Museums, pub- 
lished by AAM’s Technical Information 
Service—do not support that theory. 
Philadelphia schoolchildren, for exam- 
ple, have been visiting the Franklin Insti- 
tute for generations. In the mid-1980s, 
market research showed that an incredi- 
ble 84 percent of the population of the 
region had visited the institute at least 
once in their lives, many of them on 
school field trips. Yet the general audi- 
ence was far less diverse than the school 
audience. 

School-group visits seem to have min- 
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imal impact on discretionary use of 
museums, while going to museums with 
family during childhood is a powerful 
indicator of museum visitation. This 
underlines the importance of developing 
programs that reflect audience diversifi- 
cation. It is is a necessary part of creating 
the next generation of visitors. 
According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 
the Asian population is growing more 
rapidly than any other group in the Unit- 
ed States. Between 1980 and 1989, the 
growth was twice that of the Latino pop- 
ulation, six times that of African Ameri- 
cans, and 20 times that of non-Hispanic 
whites. As a group, Asian Americans are 
well educated, one and a half times as 
likely to have earned bachelor’s degrees 
than non-Hispanic whites. However, 
there are significant differences among 
Asian-American populations. The per- 
centage with at least a high-school degree 
ranges from 31 percent for Hmong to 88 
percent for Japanese. The percentage 
with at least a bachelor’s degree varied 
from 6 percent or less for Cambodians, 
Laotians, and Hmong to 58 percent for 
Asian Indians. Significant economic 
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polarization also exists in the Asian com- 
munity. At $40,614, the median family 
income of Asian Americans is slightly 
higher than that of non-Hispanic whites, 
but the poverty rate is almost twice as 
high. Museums must recognize these dif- 
ferences if they are to serve Asian Ameri- 
cans effectively.’ 

Market research carried out at a 
southern California museum in the mid- 
1990s provides interesting insight into 
the leisure decisions of the Latino popu- 
lation of this extraordinarily diverse 
region. It revealed significant variation 
within the Latino community. Latino 
visitors were more likely to be recent 
immigrants than long-term residents. 
The recent arrivals felt that education 
was a gateway to a better future for their 
children, and recognized that museums 
were a part of that education. Although 
the research did not examine why long- 
term residents stopped visiting, a plausi- 
ble explanation can be found in the 
process of socialization. Latino immi- 
grants may become socialized in neigh- 
borhoods where people spend their 
leisure time in other ways. As visitor- 
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studies expert Marilyn Hood’s pioneer- 
ing research on the psychology of 
leisure-time decisions shows, a relatively 
small percentage of the public seeks the 
kind of experience they perceive they will 
find in museums. People make decisions 
about how to use their leisure time based Water Fog... Ruby Nozzles 
on six factors: educational possibilities; _ 


Effects and Cooling Industrial Quality 
challenge; a worthwhile experience; a : 
participatory experience; opportunities All Stainless Chassis 
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compete in the leisure-time marketplace, 
museums face considerable challenge 
from home-based entertainment. In the 
1980s and ’90s, most out-of-home enter- 
tainment experienced very little real 
growth. Despite considerably increased 
ticket prices, box office revenues for 
films grew by only 3 percent. Conversely, 
cable-television subscriptions grew 10 
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percent per year and video sales and : TNO) VAVAIN'G 
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technology will offer more and more 
dazzling options for home entertain- 
ment, and parents may be more com- 
fortable seeing their children spend their 
weekends with educational software than 
with television cartoons. 

Other factors are eroding leisure time. 
Today’s executives work an average of 58 
hours per week. By the year 2000, the 
executive work week may average 60 
hours. The time-use picture is extremely 
complex; some research suggests that 
more leisure time is available, while oth- 
er studies indicate that there is less. That 
may be the result of averaging. People 
who retire early, are downsized, or work 
part-time have more leisure time. People 
with full-time jobs work more hours. 
This illustrates the challenge of deter- 
mining what statistics actually mean. It is 
literally true that the adult population of 
the United States averages one breast and 
one testicle apiece, but that fact predicts 
nothing about any one individual. 

According to a recent Harris Poll, the 
amount of leisure time available each 
week to the average American has 
shrunk from 26 to 17 hours since 1973. 
In that same time period, the amount of 
time spent working, commuting, and 
doing chores grew from 41 to 47 hours. 
This time crunch is most intense for peo- 
ple between 30 and 49. Again, museums 
that serve an older audience will be in an 
excellent position, while others can 
anticipate more competition for the 
shrinking discretionary time of younger 
adults. 

Leisure time is becoming more highly 
structured, especially for children. 
According to Parents magazine, young 
children’s calendars are often fully 
booked two to three weeks in advance. 
The world seems to have become a more 
dangerous place; parents are no longer 
comfortable sending their children out 
to play in the neighborhood. As a result, 
soccer, gymnastics, and formal play dates 
fill the weekends of “Filofax kids.” As 
recently as 10 years ago, families made 
leisure decisions on short notice, often 
the night before a weekend day. Muse- 
ums must readjust promotional and 
marketing strategies if these decisions are 
being made with considerably longer 
lead time. 

The societal ramifications of another 
demographic trend have profound 


(Please turn to Forum, page 65) 
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Sharon Kamegai-Cocita, Miembership Manager, 
Autry Museum of Western Heritage, Los Angeles. 


number of years ago, I was chatting with a friend of mine, who is 





Chinese American, about an Asian art exhibition I had read about. I 
probably would have forgotten the conversation if it weren't for the interest- 
ing way he described the museum: “That museum? There aren't any Asians at 
that museum, just Asian art.” He never went to the exhibition. 

Of course, no one in the museum profession sets out to alienate a commu- 
nity—especially when that community is a large part of your surrounding 
population and potential visitation. But what can be done to broaden a 
museum’s appeal and dispel negative perceptions? What types of programs 
will attract new audiences and strengthen the museum’s position in ever- 
changing communities? And most important, how do we get the funding to 


carry out all our innovative ideas? In speaking to colleagues about diversify- 


ing an audience base, several key elements consistently surface: 
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Communication. The first step 
toward attracting a new audience is 
going into the community and 
speaking with representatives. 
Working with communities means 
working with people and not neces- 
sarily with an expensive marketing 
firm. I’ve spent a number of years 
developing Asian audiences. I’ve 
worked with women’s groups, 
youth groups, alumni organiza- 
tions, historical societies, profes- 
sional organizations, and others. To 
strengthen the museum’s connec- 
tion to the community, I’ve attend- 


ed festivals and street fairs, awards 
dinners, plays, and even poetry 
readings. My advice: Take the time 
to form a cultural advisory com- 
mittee. 

Collaboration. With museums’ 
limited resources, planning some- 
thing as ambitious as a festival, for 
example, can be fiscally impossible. 
Even harder is finding the staff time 
to plan and implement these great 
ideas. That is where community col- 
laboration becomes an impera- 
tive—for cross-promoting pro- 
grams and events, translating muse- 


um materials, organizing volunteers, 
finding contacts in your target com- 
munity—the list is endless. 

Consistency. When taking on 
the challenge of audience diversifi- 
cation, the biggest mistake is limit- 
ing the focus to the short-term. A 
sure way of alienating a community 
is to plan a year of ethnic-specific 
programming and events and make 
no plans for the future. A broken 
promise is hard to forget. As a col- 
league of mine says, “We should 
view the (audience development) 
grant as a down payment and then 
set up funding for the future.” 

Following are three examples of 
museums putting theory into prac- 
tice. The Museum of Contemporary 
Art, San Diego has developed a 
series of programs over the past 
decade and recently initiated a new 
staff position to focus on attracting 
Latino audiences. To attract 
African-American audiences, the 
Indianapolis Museum of Art 
formed partnerships with other 
nonprofit organizations to create 
innovative programming celebrat- 
ing African and African-American 
culture and history. The Asian Art 
Museum of San Francisco worked 
with community groups to deter- 
mine the interests of Asian audi- 
ences and significantly increased the 
level of participation from the Asian 
community. 

Our hope is that you will find 
inspiration and ideas in these 
accounts to inform your own efforts 
toward audience development and 
community outreach. 
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he Museum of Contemporary 
Art, San Diego (MCA) is one 
museum with two distinct 
facilities: one in the ocean-front set- 
ting of La Jolla (a neighborhood of 
San Diego), the other 15 miles away 
in a more diverse urban area of 
downtown San Diego. MCA has a 
long history in the region (it was 
founded in 1941), and in recent 
decades has developed an interna- 
tional reputation for its contempo- 
rary art exhibitions and programs. 





Gwendolyn Gomez, Community Outreach Coordinator, and 
Anne Farrell, Development Director, Museum of 
Contemporary Art, San Diego. 


But to much of our local con- 
stituency, the museum is still not 
very well known, and is most pas- 
sionately appreciated by art afi- 
cionados, artists, students, and col- 
lectors. MCA is working to expand 
its audiences through a variety of 
community outreach activities. 

As the only major contemporary 
museum for the southern-most 
region of California, MCA serves a 
geographical area along the south- 
west coast from San Diego and 
Tijuana, Mexico, east to the desert, 
and north to Los Angeles. Tijuana, 
located immediately south of the 
U.S./Mexico border, is one of Mexi- 
co’s largest cities, with a population 
of 1.5 million people. San Diego 
and Tijuana’s combined metropoli- 
tan region is one of the fastest- 
growing in the Americas, and is 
poised to become an important 
international economic force in the 
21st century, particularly since the 
enactment of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. The region 
is a place of contrasting cultures, 
dual languages, and great disparities 
in wealth. In a recent editorial in the 
Los Angeles Times, writer Jorge 


Raul Guerrero’s Oaxaca, Oaxaca (1988). From the Museum of Contemporary Art’s collection. 
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Castefieda pointed out that “never 
before have the quintessential traits 
of underdevelopment hugged 21st- 
century affluence as they do where 
Tijuana and metropolitan San 
Diego meet, clash and coexist.” 

With 1.2 million people, San 
Diego is the sixth-largest U.S. city 
and the second-largest on the West 
Coast. The city’s demographics 
reflect its geography, with Latinos 
comprising over 22 percent of the 
population. More than a decade ago, 
the museum began to develop pro- 
grammiatic initiatives to reach the 
Latino audience, clearly the most 
significant minority population in 
the region, and destined to be the 
majority population in the next cen- 
tury. After a period of intense, inter- 
nal evaluation under the leadership 
of Director Hugh Davies, a sequence 
of special contemporary art initia- 
tives began in the late 1980s with a 
four-year project, “Dos Ciudades/ 
Two Cities,” which focused artisti- 
cally on our border region and cul- 
minated in the 1993 exhibition “La 
Frontera/The Border: Art About the 
Mexico/United States Border Expe- 
rience.” 

The exhibition was co-organized 
by MCA and San Diego’s Centro 
Cultural de la Raza in a unique, 
sometimes contentious, but ulti- 
mately fruitful collaboration 
between a community arts group 
and a more mainstream art muse- 
um. Participants included more 
than 40 artists from the border 
region, and the exhibition was 
extremely well received, both in San 
Diego and at the five institutions to 
which it subsequently traveled 
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(Centro Cultural, Tijuana; Tacoma 
Art Museum, Wash.; Scottsdale 
Center for the Arts, Ariz.; Neuberger 
Museum, Purchase, N.Y.; and the 
San Jose Museum of Art, Calif.). A 
bilingual 200-page catalogue, which 
accompanied the show, continues to 
be an important scholarly document 
of a unique collaborative project. 

In 1995, a new program, 
“Arte/Comunidad,” was launched 
with grants from The Pew Charita- 
ble Trusts and The James Irvine 
Foundation (discussed in greater 
detail below), allowing MCA to 
expand many of the audience devel- 
opment and community outreach 
efforts begun by Seonaid McArthur 
following her arrival in 1992 as edu- 
cation curator. These included an 
innovative program for at-risk 
urban high-school students (called 
STREETsmART), an artist-in resi- 
dence program at the Polinsky Chil- 
dren’s Center (a temporary home 
for children in crisis), and new 
efforts to more accurately assess and 
survey museum visitors. McArthur, 
project director for “Arte/Comu- 
nidad,” worked with all museum 
departments to implement the pro- 
gram goals. With the funding from 
these two foundations, the museum 
was able to initiate a new position, 
community outreach coordinator, 
whose entire focus is on making 
connections with the community 
and developing programs that meet 
its needs. 

In 1996, MCA extended the para- 
meters of “Arte/Comunidad” with 
an even larger initiative called “Ojos 
Diversos/With Different Eyes,” 
undertaken in part with funding 
($850,000 over four years) from the 
Lila Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund. 
The program’s objective is to find 
ways to reach the middle-income 
Latino audience in our community. 
Our goals are sequential: for this 
audience to know about MCA 
through marketing, partnerships, 
and public programming; to partici- 
pate by attending exhibitions, family 
activities, films, performances, artist 


talks, and educational programs; 
and, ultimately, to support the 
museum, join as members, and 
embrace MCA as a welcoming, rele- 
vant, and valuable cultural center. 

Recognizing the importance of 
this audience—the fastest growing 
demographic profile in this 
region—and the importance of 
focusing on our border region, 
MCA is originating a number of 
programs, exhibitions, and collect- 
ing initiatives. For example, a series 
of exhibitions, the “PanAmerican 
Project” (described further below), 
is focused on artists of the Americ- 
as. Over the past several years, the 
museum has increased its acquisi- 
tion of works by Latino artists, thus 
helping to build a body of work in 
MCA’s permanent collection that 
reflects artists working in this geo- 
graphical region. 

We also formed a Latino Cultur- 
al Advisory Committee (LCAC) 
composed of 35 leaders from busi- 
ness and the community, represen- 
tatives from regional magazines and 
newspapers, and scholars and 
artists, from both sides of the bor- 
der. We sought a committee bal- 
anced in terms of artistic and schol- 
arly interests, curatorial perspective, 
community representation, geogra- 
phy, and cultural background. The 
committee meets annually to con- 
sider the various ideas for “Ojos 
Diversos” program initiatives, and 
assists MCA with marketing and 
evaluation of the program through 
the year. While the committee has 
been in existence less than a year, 
the feedback thus far has been quite 
positive. One offshoot of this initia- 
tive has been the formation of a new 
Community Outreach and Market- 
ing Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, which includes some of 
the members of the LCAC as well as 
an equal number of trustees and 
staff. As a result, the interaction and 
feedback has been even more 
dynamic. 

The LCAC advises us on many 
issues, including when and where 


we should carry out our family pro- 
grams, what type of events to 
include, and what groups and com- 
should be 
approached. The committee’s 
advice was invaluable for develop- 
ing the monthly family program 
“Free For All First Sundays,” which 
provides free admission at both 
museum sites (La Jolla and down- 
town) and a high-profile program 
of community activities, many of 


munity leaders 


them targeted to Latino families. 
For example, committee members 
concurred with staff that the down- 
town facility would be more accessi- 
ble to a greater part of the popula- 
tion because it is centrally located 
next to the trolley station, which 
connects the museum to the eastern 
parts of the city as well as Tijuana, 
and is easy to reach by bus. On the 
other hand, La Jolla, where our flag- 
ship museum is located, is an afflu- 
ent and, in many ways, insular area, 
difficult to reach by public trans- 
portation. The LCAC also suggested 
that MCA hold family events on 
Sundays and not Saturdays. Com- 
mittee members pointed out that 
many middle- and lower-income 
people must work on Saturdays, 
making Sundays the ideal day to 
spend with their families. The pub- 
lic response to the “Free For All 
First Sundays” has been gratifying. 
In its first nine months, total “Free 
For All” attendance at MCA Down- 
town—the site of most of the pro- 
gramming—was 2,650. Average 
attendance ranged from 200 to 
more than 400 for each “First Sun- 
day,” contrasting with much lower 
average attendance at MCA Down- 
town, which on a regular Sunday is 
sometimes as few as 50 or 75 peo- 
ple. But even more impressive is the 
response of the target audience. 
Latino visitors have been, on aver- 
age, at least 25 percent of the total 
audience on a “Free For All First 
Sunday,” more than three times our 
usual Latino attendance. 

With “Dos Ciudades/Two 
(Please turn to “San Diego,” page 68) 
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hat would you do if you 
discovered that only 3 per- 
cent of the 200,000 African 
Americans in your community vis- 





ited your museum each year? That 
was the major dilemma confronting 
the Indianapolis Museum of Art 
(IMA) after staff examined the 1990 
U.S. Census and compared it to vis- 
itor surveys conducted when the 
museum was creating a long-term 
strategic plan in 1992. The IMA dis- 
covered, as have many art muse- 
ums, that a number of barriers were 
preventing diverse audiences from 
attending exhibitions, programs, 
and other activities associated with 
the museum. Faced with the task of 
changing the image of an institution 
historically perceived as exclusive 
and removed from the larger com- 
munity, the IMA has made a con- 
certed effort to create programs and 
events that appeal to a variety of 
people. 

The IMA’s first step in develop- 
ing a culturally diverse audience was 
to identify the barriers that existed 
between the museum and its con- 
stituency. According to the visitor 
surveys, these included the percep- 
tion that the museum was inaccessi- 





Carol White, Manager of Educational Outreach Programs, and 
Carol Helmus, Corporate Relations Coordinator, 
Indianapolis Art Viuseum 


ble to the community and, more 
specifically, that its exhibitions and 
programs were not relevant to 
African-American visitors. Located 
15 minutes from downtown Indi- 
anapolis within 152 acres of wood- 
ed land not visible from the main 
street, the IMA is a hidden treasure. 
But, like similar institutions, the 
IMA has been perceived by a seg- 
ment of its local constituency as an 
“exclusive” institution designed for 
wealthy patrons. 

Numerous community leaders 
from diverse ethnic backgrounds 
worked with the IMA to improve 
lines of communication. The IMA 
formed a task force, whose mem- 
bers included the museum’s chair- 
man of the board and director, and 
representatives from the communi- 
ty who had strong involvement with 
the Indianapolis community, inter- 
est in art and the museum, and a 
willingness to fully participate in the 
functioning of the task force. Sever- 
al candidates were recommended by 
the IMA’s director, chief curator, 
marketing director, and director of 
education. The chair of the task 
force was invited to attend selected 
board meetings and report on the 
group’s actions. 

The task force formed a commit- 
tee charged with developing new 
ways to improve visitor experiences. 
The group shared ideas about new 
exhibitions, programs, and direc- 
tions the IMA might take in the 
future to ensure that its efforts 
would appeal to a broad audience. 
As a result of these informal discus- 
sions, the museum decided to 
develop multi-ethnic exhibitions, 





The IMA’s African art collection includes this early 20th-century Yoruba costume. 
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programs, and events as vehicles for 
embracing the African-American 
community. Because the IMA, like 
most nonprofits, had limited fund- 
ing for new programs, the second 
step for implementing change was 
to identify and solicit sources of 
financial support. After researching 
various granting sources, staff deter- 
mined that the Lila Wallace-Read- 
er’s Digest Museum Accessibility 
Fund would be the best source of 
initial funding and would allow the 
museum to expand its program- 
ming in a way that had impact. The 
Reader’s Digest fund is known 
nationwide for its efforts in building 
audiences for the arts and provides 
the greatest and most comprehen- 
sive assistance to museums trying to 
broaden their reach to a diverse and 
traditionally underserved popula- 
tion. 

In 1993, IMA Director Bret 
Waller submitted an application to 
the Museum Accessibility Fund that 
listed several goals, including: 
increasing African-American atten- 
dance, encouraging visitors to see 
the museum’s extensive African col- 
lection, improving the interior of 
the museum to allow for easy acces- 
sibility, and making more of the 
permanent collections available to a 
larger audience. The IMA received a 
five-year, $1.5-million grant to 
improve public accessibility and 
create programming that encour- 
aged visitation. One of the main 
components of the grant was to 
develop and enhance programs for 
educational outreach, particularly 
programs designed to reach the 
African-American community. 
Even with funding available, IMA 
had to carefully weigh its capacity 
for investing staff resources in 
ongoing programs. The museum 
recognized that, to ensure the pro- 
grams’ success, it had to hire a per- 
manent full-time staff person. 
Because much of the initiative con- 
sisted of outreach programming, it 
was determined that this staff per- 


(Please turn to “Indianapolis,” page 70) 
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Michele Ragland-Dilworth, Public Relations Manager, Asian Art 
Museum, San Francisco. 
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uilding a diverse audience 
base is a critical task for all 
museums. And for a muse- 
um that presents the arts and cul- 
ture of specific ethnic groups, it is 
especially important. Four years 
ago, the Asian Art Museum of San 
Francisco committed to increasing 
its exposure among Bay Area Asian 
communities to broaden—as well 
as increase—its audience base. 
These efforts have been extremely 
important as the Asian Art Museum 
prepares to move from Golden Gate 
Park to its new location in the Civic 
Center in 2001. 

In 1994, the Asian Art Museum 
began to address the perception that 
the museum was not connected to 
the communities whose art is repre- 
sented in its collections. The Asian 
population, representing approxi- 
mately 22 percent of Bay Area resi- 
dents, did not comprise a sizable 
portion of regular museum visitors. 
The museum did not participate in 
Asian community activities and was 
not considered a resource for the 
community. To better understand 
the Asian community, the museum 


conducted member and visitor sur- 
veys, held informal discussions with 
representatives from prominent 
Asian community organizations 
throughout the Bay Area, and orga- 
nized a forum with Chinese com- 
munity representatives (the largest 
Asian group in the Bay Area). 

Through this process, the muse- 
um gathered valuable information 
regarding how various Asian com- 
munities perceived the museum, 
and solicited suggestions on better 
serving these communities. In gen- 
eral, Asians saw the museum as 
aloof and uninterested in them as 
an audience, as patrons, and as 
members of the museum family 
(volunteers, board members, etc.). 
Outlined below are a few of the sug- 
gestions the Asian Art Museum 
received from the Asian community 
as well as other changes implement- 
ed under the museum’s own initia- 
tive. The result is a stronger rela- 
tionship between the museum and 
local Asian communities. 


Collaborating with 
Asian Organizations and 
Community Leaders 
The Asian Art Museum established 
the Chinese Community Program 
Committee (CCPC) in collabora- 
tion with leading Chinese organiza- 
tions and community leaders to 
develop joint projects to educate the 
public about Asian art and culture. 
The CCPC meets on a regular basis 
and is a very active and visible force 
within the community. 

The CCPC has initiated many 
programs that have been incorpo- 


Saris on display in “India: A Celebration,” an exhibition organized by the Asian Art Museum. 


rated into the regular museum cur- 
riculum. For example, the Asian Art 
Museum’s education department 
now offers on a regular basis a six- 
week Chinese calligraphy course 
taught by a prominent local 
artist/instructor. Another popular 
program is the annual “Respecting 
Your Elders Senior Citizen Crafts 
Fair.” This program brings together 
Asian senior citizens from around 
the Bay Area to exhibit, demon- 
strate, and sell their crafts to the 
museum public. Current projects 
organized by the CCPC include a 
student art contest—held in con- 
junction with the San Francisco 
Unified School District’s Annual 
Youth Arts Festival—that draws 
upon the current Asian Art Muse- 
um exhibition, “Essence of Style: 
Chinese Furniture of the Late Ming 
and Early Qing Dynasties.” The 
CCPC is also working to organize a 
career fair designed to introduce 
Asian students and young adults to 
arts-related career opportunities. As 
a result of the CCPC’s success, a 
similar committee of Indian com- 
munity organizations is in the plan- 
ning stages. 


Participating in Commu- 
nity Celebrations and 
Events 

The Asian Art Museum also has 
increased its involvement in the 
Asian community by hosting a 
series of evening celebrations for 
Asian community holidays and 
events. While one such event has 
long existed for the Korean com- 
munity, the museum organized 
others for the Indian and Japanese 
communities. The museum also 
hosted a sold-out gala for the Chi- 
nese community as part of the 
“Splendors of Imperial China” exhi- 
bition in 1996. A Filipino gala is 
scheduled for June 12, 1998, in con- 
junction with the Filipino Centen- 
nial and the Asian Art Museum- 
organized exhibition, “At Home & 
Abroad: 20 Contemporary Filipino 
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Artists” that will be on view this 
summer. 

The museum also established 
itself as a community institution by 
participating in street fairs and 
parades. Every year the Asian Art 
Museum sponsors booths at the 
Japanese Cherry Blossom Festival, 
Chinese New Year Flower Fair, and 
annual Filipino and Indian commu- 
nity festivals. 

Cultural and educational pro- 
gramming also play a major role in 
attracting a broader Asian audience. 
The museum offers programs that 
reach a variety of Asian communi- 
ties, including family days and other 
activities geared towards various 
community celebrations such as the 
Tibetan New Year’s celebration, 
Japanese New Year Bell Ringing and 
Mochi Pounding, Cambodian and 
Laotian New Year’s celebrations, 
and Filipino Christmas celebrations. 
Film series, musical and dance per- 
formances, art courses, storytelling, 
and literary readings geared toward 
specific Asian audiences play a 
major role in attracting a wide and 
varied audience. 


Soliciting Community 
Involvement in Exhibitions 
The 50th anniversary of India’s 
independence last summer inspired 
the Asian Art Museum to organize 
an exhibition that would attract the 
Indian community, a large Bay Area 
constituency with which the muse- 
um did not have strong relations. 
To ensure their support, the muse- 
um consulted with and included 
members of the Indian community 
in the planning stages of the exhibi- 
tion, “India: A Celebration!” A 
museum-organized volunteer com- 
mittee provided valuable input and 
feedback for the planning of the 
exhibition and its related program- 
ming. The exhibition was a tremen- 
dous success, not only soliciting 
community involvement and par- 
ticipation but also creating a cultur- 
al celebration honoring the diversity 
and vibrancy of India. 

This system of including com- 
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munity members of under-repre- 
sented communities when planning 
exhibitions and related public pro- 
grams is currently in practice for the 
Asian Art Museum’s summer 1998 
exhibition, “At Home & Abroad: 20 
Contemporary Filipino Artists.” 
While the Filipino community com- 
prises one of the largest Asian popu- 
lations in the Bay Area, the commu- 
nity is not sufficiently represented 
among Asian Art Museum visitors. 
“At Home & Abroad” is the first 
museum-wide concentrated effort 
to attract this large potential audi- 
ence. A steering committee has been 
formed of prominent local Fil- 
ipinos, and the museum anticipates 
that the exhibition and related pro- 
grams will be another successful 
community endeavor. 

Over the past four years, the 
museums efforts have led to signifi- 
cant audience diversification. Asian 
membership has risen from less 
than 1 percent of the Museum Soci- 
ety prior to 1994 to approximately 
25 percent of the Asian Art Museum 
membership at its highest levels. 
(This significant increase can in part 
be contributed to the fact that until 
1995, the membership program was 
part of the Museum Society, which 
consisted of the Asian Art Museum 
and the Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco—the M. H. de Young 
Museum, located in the same build- 
ing as the Asian Art Museum, and 
the Legion of Honor. The Asian Art 
Museum membership program is 
now approaching the end of its sec- 
ond full year.) The percentage of 
Asians in the museum volunteer 
corps grew from a negligible ratio to 
its current rate of 34 percent. Over- 
all Asian audience increased, with 
record community attendance for 
the exhibition “India: A Celebra- 
tion!” 
gramming reaching up to 43 per- 
cent of total participants, depending 
on the specific event. 


and its related cultural pro- 


Looking to the Future 
With the aforementioned efforts, 
the museum’s core attendance has 


tripled in the past four years. While 
the museum’s success in increasing 
its visibility and participation with 
Asian communities is significant, 
the museum has a long way to go to 
reach its goal of tripling overall 
attendance one more time before it 
moves to its new location in 2001. 
To realize this goal, the museum is 
continuing to develop a marketing 
and audience development strategy 
that was begun several years ago. An 
important phase of strategy devel- 
opment—market research—has 
recently been completed with the 
assistance of a grant from a Bay Area 
foundation. 

While the research focused on 
the overall museum audience, a few 
interesting results pertaining to the 
Asian audience should be noted. 
Bay Area Asians are more likely to 
know of and to have visited the 
museum than other residents, and 
expect the museum to communi- 
cate to them in their native lan- 
guages. Except for these differences, 
Asian Americans respond to the 
same messages and have the same 
broad needs as the population in 
general. Like other museum visitors, 
Bay Area Asians are attracted to a 
high-quality collection, interactive 
exhibits, and a community-centered 
organization that serves as a place 
for learning in a relaxed and com- 
fortable environment. The profile of 
museum-goers within the Asian 
community are the same as non- 
Asians: The determining factors are 
education and income. 

The next step in creating the 
overall marketing and audience 
development strategy is to develop 
and implement the strategic plan 
that will chart the museum’s course 
to the new Asian Art Museum in 
Civic Center in 2001. The progress 
already made in diversifying the 
museum’s audience and the recently 
conducted market research will play 
a crucial role in the ongoing and 
future success of the Asian Art 
Museum of San Francisco. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH CONSTANCE LOWENTHAL 


wo Egon Schiele paintings exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, a Matisse at the 
Seattle Art Museum, a Degas monotype in the private collection of a trustee of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, a Braque in Paris, two Frans Hals paintings in Vienna. . . . There is a growing list of art 
works allegedly looted during World War II that have been discovered recently in private collections 
or in public institutions. Renewed scrutiny of the provenance and sales history of art obtained or pur- 
chased, legally or otherwise, during the war years has suddenly become an issue of primary importance 
to the art world and to museums. 
Picking one’s way through the minefield of claims, counter-claims, law, ethics, history, remem- 
brance, and emotion is an unenviable task. Constance Lowenthal now finds the task her own. From 





Photo of Constance Lowenthal by Joanne Savio. 
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1985 to 1998, she was executive director of the widely respect- 
ed International Foundation for Art Research, a leader in 
tracking stolen art objects around the world. Prior to that, she 
was a staff member of the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s pub- 
lic education department. 

Today Lowenthal brings her expertise and her Ph.D. in art 
history to the newly formed Commission for Art Recovery, 
headquartered in New York. As director of the commission, she 
is now in a position to find the pieces to one of the 20th centu- 
ry s enduring puzzles, and perhaps help bring a troubling chap- 
ter of history to a just end. 

In an interview with Museum News editor John Strand, 
Lowenthal discusses the commission’s goals and some of the 
obstacles it faces. 


MUSEUM NEWS: WHAT IS THE COMMISSION FOR ART RECOV- 
ERY, AND WHAT ARE YOUR GOALS? 


Constance Lowenthal: In September 1997, the World Jewish 
Congress established the Commission for Art Recovery, with 
Ronald Lauder as chairman. Mr. Lauder is treasurer of the 
World Jewish Congress. This commission builds on the Holo- 
caust-restitution successes of the World Jewish Restitution 
Organization in the areas of dormant bank accounts, Nazi gold, 
and insurance policies. Art recovery poses different challenges, 
because the bank accounts and the insurance companies are 
where they were, but art has probably changed hands many 
times and may well be in the hands of good-faith purchasers. 

Our goals are the recovery of art and cultural properties for 
Holocaust survivors, and in some cases for the Jewish com- 
munity. Mr. Lauder was instrumental in the Mauerbach Ben- 
efit Sale in Austria, an auction held in October 1996, which 
netted over $10 million to benefit the Jewish community. The 
art that was kept at the monastery of Mauerbach by the Aus- 
trian government since the war was believed to have been tak- 
en mainly from Jewish owners, who were unable to claim it, 
in many cases because they were dead. So in some areas we 
may wish to proceed along those lines. But at Mauerbach over 
3,000 works of art were under one administration, and when a 
solution was found, and agreed upon, then the auction could 
take place. [The artworks] were sold to successful bidders at 
the auction . . . for the benefit of Jewish charities. The largest 
share stayed in Austria and the rest was divided among other 
Jewish communities. 


THE COMMISSION PRESUMABLY WILL NEED THE COOPERATION 
OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS AND INSTITUTIONS TO COMPLETE ITS 
WORK. 


The Commission will work internationally, and so American 
museums will be part of our effort. The World Jewish Congress 
has offices in many European capitals and has already built 
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relationships with governments in those countries. In Europe, 
unlike the United States, most museums are government-fund- 
ed, government-run, actually, owned and operated. So many 
major Austrian museums are under the Ministry of Culture, 
some of them are municipal, but most of them are federal. So, 
we will have liaisons there. Also Hector Feliciano [journalist 
and author of The Lost Museum] will be working with us as a 
consultant, from his base in Paris. 


WHAT DO YOU SEE AS THE BIGGEST OBSTACLES FACING THE 
COMMISSION? 


The biggest job that’s immediately before us is to build a useful 
database to help locate and recover art that was taken in the 
Holocaust. Now, victims of Nazi art looting have had a huge 
obstacle in front of them, and that is they often fled without 
documentation of their works of art. Our database is going to 
help them in the following manner: We will accept their recol- 
lections. As claims, they need to be validated. We hope to be 
able to validate some of their recollections by putting in [the 
database] Nazi lists of what was looted and by going through 
old insurance policies that might have scheduled art items. 
Then—when those things have all been compared—we may 
find that the victims’ recollections can be proven, by means that 
they did not have. Perhaps they did not have the wherewithal to 
do international research, or a grandchild never knew that his 
grandparents had an insurance policy. But with databases these 
days, you can make so many cross-references and you can 
search on so many different fields that we believe we’ll be able, 
if we know the grandparent’s name, to find an insurance policy 
with an art schedule that would confirm ownership. Then we 
will see if we can find the art in published records. It’s easier 
with prominent artists’ work. Some art is completely private, 
but lots of it is not. And then, if we can, we will help with pri- 
vate research that will need to be completed before we can be 
sure that we are dealing with a solid claim, in case something’s 
been recovered in the interim and then sold legitimately. 


EMERGING TECHNOLOGY IS MAKING NEW KINDS OF SEARCHES 
POSSIBLE. 


That’s right. These people who had nothing but their memories 
have felt helpless. Now, with archival material that is being 
made available, with the possibility, for example, of going 
through insurance records, to see what someone actually 
owned prior to the war, we really have a chance of finding out 
things that were unknowable for the last 50 years. 


BUT CLEARLY, THERE ARE OTHER OBSTACLES YOU FACE. 


When I first came on in October, I thought one of the long- 
term goals was going to be public awareness, but events have 
overtaken us, ’'m happy to say. I think that public awareness 
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has risen dramatically, even in the last six months, both in the 
art profession and in the general public. So I no longer think 
that’s my primary obstacle. And that was quick. Events have 
really, I won’t say conspired, but contributed greatly to the 
whole debate. The Schiele case in New York drew Austria’s 
attention to such matters, and a series of articles in the Austri- 
an press certainly have changed Austria’s attitude towards its 
own museums’ actions right at the end of the war. And now 
the Netherlands museum directors are getting together, as 
well. ’m very optimistic about the kind of cooperation that we 
will get. So what is the biggest obstacle? Well, there really are 
two. One is mechanical, that is, getting information into the 
database. That’s just a huge labor. And it will be done on both 
sides of the Atlantic by paid and volunteer help, that’s what 
we re planning. 

I think then the principle obstacle really will be creating a 
legal framework for our activity that could work international- 
ly. And in this country, many of the possessors, almost all the 
possessors, are good-faith purchasers. And though the law in 
this country doesn’t help them out very much, the law in 
Europe, which prefers a good-faith purchase to a theft-victim’s 
rights, requires the good-faith purchaser to get compensation. 
Those two very different systems need to be taken into account. 
And so I am going to be working with some senior scholars in 
international law to create a set of principles under which we 
can operate. 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN, IN PRINCIPLE, THE LEGAL DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN LAW IN THIS REGARD? 


A good-faith purchaser [in Europe] can get good title to stolen 
art, and therefore doesn’t need to give it back. There are certain 
exceptions and modifications of that principle, but that’s fairly 
basic. Whereas in our country and in the U.K., you can’t get 
good title from a thief, even if it’s passed through many appar- 
ently clean hands. So we'll have to see. I mean, that great divide 
has always been one of the difficulties that people who try to 
draft international agreements about the matters of returning 
stolen art have faced. And it’s very hard to surmount, but we’re 
going to try. We think there is a good reason here to put aside 
some of the legal obstacles that exist in the law for the return of 
regularly stolen property. Because the heinous nature of this 
particular crime gives it a unique moral dimension that cannot 
be ignored. 


ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF AN INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION BOARD 
OF SOME KIND? 


The thing about arbitration, John, is that you have to explain 
how it’s going to operate before someone will submit to arbi- 
tration, because the end result is black or white, often all or 
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nothing. So you have to have these principles for return and 
you have to have rules of evidence and so forth and so on. It’s 
quite a complicated thing, and why should good-faith pur- 
chasers submit to it? My feeling is that they wouldn't, if they 
were well-advised. So what I would suggest is not so dissimilar, 
but it’s mediation, which is optional and is not binding. But 
you might as well sit down and try to work something out. 
We're certainly willing to be part of any structure that is set up 
by different governments, and we’re also looking into the possi- 
bility of setting up a mediation service of our own. 


YOU FEEL, THEN, THAT A GROUP OF MEDIATORS WOULD BE 
BETTER PREPARED, LEGALLY AND FROM AN ART-HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE, TO MAKE FAIR DECISIONS IN SUCH CASES? 


That certainly is a possibility, because these cases—which 
keep arriving with an alarming regularity—and the law that 
has been made with them, particularly those involving World 
War II, are not well-known by most judges. It’s an unusual 
circumstance. And one of the reasons we would like media- 
tion to be considered is that then the people who are guiding 
the negotiations are really familiar with the constraints, the 
requirements, the needs, the ethics, and the ways of the art 
world—which most judges are not. It is very specialized. And 
while many judges would love to have such a case, it’s almost 
always their first. 


HOW MANY ALLEGEDLY LOOTED WORKS OF ART ARE WE TALK- 
ING ABOUT? HAVE YOU ANY IDEA OF THE NUMBERS? 


No. I don’t know, I don’t think anyone knows, how many 
stolen, how many looted works of art still survive, and where 
they all might be. We were all startled when we learned how 
much had survived in the Soviet Union. For 50 years art history 
had lived without those items, and now they’re still here, which 
is wonderful. The Quedlinburg Treasure reappeared by a com- 
bination of chance and detective work. Those things had been 
lost, totally lost for 50 years, and no pastor from the Quedlin- 
burg church would ever have thought to look in Whitewright, 
Tex. Nobody would ever have thought to look in rural Texas 
for the church treasure of an East German church, until the 
heirs secretly sold the Samuhel Gospels, and Willi Korte and 
Bill Honan discovered their identity. 


ALTHOUGH THE TERM “NAZI LOOT” GETS THROWN AROUND A 
LOT IN THE POPULAR PRESS, INSTANCES OF THEFT OCCURRED 
ON ALL SIDES DURING THE WAR. 


Yes, many works of art may have gone eastward with Russian 
soldiers the way some things came to America with American 
soldiers. Some of those works have surfaced, but very few. 
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WHAT IS THE CURRENT POSITION IN RUSSIA ON THIS ISSUE? 


Well, we can’t tell. Public opinion in Russia is clearly with the 
Parliament, which twice overrode Boris Yeltsin’s veto of a bill it 
passed to nationalize [all war loot] and call it reparations. Now 
that is before the Constitutional Court, which is the young 
Russian federation’s supreme court, to see whether Yeltsin is 
right, that this law would violate their international agreements, 
which they're bound by, such as the treaties with Germany to 
discuss mutual returns of looted cultural property. [Editor’s 
Note: On April 6, 1998, the Constitutional Court ruled that 
Yeltsin is required to sign the bill keeping war-era art treasures in 
Russia. According to The New York Times, the law does not rule 
out cooperation with individuals or third countries, but does not 
allow for returning art to Germany. ] 


TURNING TO THE SITUATION IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS: WHAT 
ARE THE PRINCIPLE DIFFICULTIES FACED BY INSTITUTIONS 
THAT MAY FIND THEMSELVES IN POSSESSION OF A CONTESTED 
WORK OF ART? 


The first difficulty I think that most museums have to face is 
that they’re going to have to look hard at the provenance of 
works that are already in the collection. I say that that’s a diffi- 
culty because I know how hard it is to research provenance. It 
takes a very persistent and dogged attitude, and in the case of 
World War II, it may require research in archives and in private 
files on both sides of the Atlantic and in several languages. So 
youre going to have to start corresponding with a lot of enti- 
ties, who may or may not read English. And sometimes you’re 
going to need the records of some art gallery that may or may 
not still exist. So it’s a wonderful field of research, but I fear that 
many art historians today are not trained to do it. I think the 
pendulum in art historical studies swung away from con- 
noiseurship and from the history of one object’s whereabouts. 
And so museums may have to bring back some retirees. 
Research is one difficulty, and another, for museums or pri- 
vate collectors, is trying to find an equitable solution if it is 
demonstrated that a living claimant has a valid claim. 


PROVENANCE SEARCHES, LEGAL FEES—IT’S ALL PRETTY 
DAUNTING, FINANCIALLY, FOR MOST MUSEUMS, ESPECIALLY 
THE SMALLER OR MID-SIZE. 


That’s why I think that mediation is helpful there. And also it 
would certainly be very helpful if a fund could be set up to help 
compensate the party that loses the work of art. We [the Com- 
mission] are not underwriting such a thing, nor are we going to 
underwrite legal fees. 

I’ve already given helpful hints to people researching prove- 
nance. I’ve had a couple of calls already from museums who 
needed guidance in this area. I haven’t said that I'll go to the 
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library, but I’ve certainly pointed them in the right direction. 

Sometimes, too, research can show that a work is really just 
fine. Can I mention a story that happened in the ’80s at the 
Metropolitan Museum [in New York]? A professor at Rutgers, 
Sol Chaneles, accused the Met of having a painting that was 
Nazi war loot. The painting in question was Chardin’s Boy 
Blowing Bubbles, and he said it was Nazi war loot and that 
Wildenstein & Co. had sold it to the Met. Within about four 
days, the Met was able to verify that while both parts of his sto- 
ry were true, there was still a middle part that had been omit- 
ted, that the painting had been recovered by the family from 
whom it had been looted, and they sold it to Wildenstein. So 
there was nothing wrong, after all. 


THE MORE ONE KNOWS ABOUT ONE’S COLLECTION, THE BET- 
TER, FOR ALL CONCERNED? 


Iam a believer in having the maximum amount of information 
before you make up your mind about a claim. And I don’t 
think that going to the press with half of it is a very good idea. 
It’s important to remember our museums probably 
acquired these works of art during a period of amnesia. When 
they thought about World War II at all, they might think 
proudly of the men and women who were working in muse- 
ums who had been part of the Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives Unit in post-war Germany, and who had done so 
much to return things. The United States was a vibrant art mar- 
ket after the war and to the extent that Nazi loot is here, I 
believe it was a combination of economics and a lax attitude. By 
the ’60s, ’70s, and ’80s, very few people thought about this at 
all. And now I think we have a collective feeling of some 
responsibility for what may have gone wrong there. 


YOU SOUND OPTIMISTIC ABOUT THE COMMISSION’S CHANCES, 
IF THE PUBLIC AND OUR INSTITUTIONS CAN BE KEPT WELL 
INFORMED. 


I think a lot of Americans were shocked to realize that some of 
the gold that was distributed at the end of the war was non- 
monetary gold from victims’ wedding rings and dental fillings, 
and that the United States had participated in that. It’s a time, 
as the millennium approaches, where we're all looking at our 
history. Maybe the Baby Boomers will be able to set something 
right, something in which they had no direct part. 

As the soldiers who took the things age and die, the next 
generation looks at these works of art and asks what they 
should do. The new attention to provenance is bound to turn 
up a new group of art claims we'll need to deal with. Rightful 
heirs with valid claims must be dealt with seriously and fairly. 
Not all will want the art back, although many will. Other cre- 
ative arrangements may satisfy both parties. 
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men and five women, ranging in age 
from 22 to 50, all with different work 
experiences, and representing a variety of 


ethnic groups, were selected as the pro- EU tle Barth : eee - _ : i 
gram’s first participants. They will grad- : P ' ee 

uate in July 1998, after 19 weeks of train- | Matatal Sciences. See powers 
ing. The program combines classroom gor | _ multi-sensory presentations of 
lessons, led by a master art handler and ray f / dinosaurs, and the times in 
three assistants, with demonstrations oJ \ fv i “_ which they lived, in the most 


and field trips. By the second week of the | ks _ _ compelling and interactive 


program, the class was participating in 
the deinstallation of an exhibition, and 
watching and learning as a large work of 
art was removed from an exhibit area 
through a hole cut in the ceiling. Supple- 
mental adult education, such as GED, 
ESL, or computer training, is provided, 
as are job placement and follow-up ser- 
vices. During the final three weeks of the 
program, each participant will work as 
an intern at an area museum, such as the 
Museum of Modern Art or Bronx Muse- 
um of the Arts. 

For the past 35 years, the Bronx 
Council on the Arts has encouraged 
public participation in the arts, nurtured 
artists’ development through grantmak- 
ing and fund raising, and supported ini- 
tiatives to use the arts in community 
development. It recently created a not- 
for-profit subsidiary, the BCA Develop- 
ment Corporation, to specifically handle 
its development programs. The 
Arthandlers Training Program is one of 
those initiatives. It has received support 
and funding from many area organiza- 
tions, including the New York State 
Department of Labor, New York City 
Department of Cultural Affairs, CitiCorp 
Foundation, and the New York Commu- 
nity Trust. This first class of art handlers 
is only one step in a three-phase project 
the BCA hopes to realize over the next 
few years, according to Garcia. The next 
step is to receive New York state accredi- 
tation for the program curriculum, and 
then duplicate it elsewhere. The third 
phase of the project would include a 
BCA fine arts storage facility. “We would 
like to create a business out of this,” says 
Garcia. “We would like to establish con- 
tracts with art institutions, and use our 
trainees in the business.”—Jennifer 
Huergo 
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A Collective for All Museums 

The process to develop the MDLC will 
be as open as possible, with comments 
and suggestions solicited from all muse- 
ums. Regular reports and updates will be 
organized by the American Association 
of Museums, through Museum News, 
Aviso, the AAM Web site, and other 
venues. 

A Web site with a list of the MDLC 
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museum participants, and organizing 
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museumlicensing. org. 
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implications for museums. Throughout 
much of the United States, population 
growth and economic development is 
concentrated in the suburbs, and the 
relationship between city and suburbs is 
increasingly adversarial. The city, large 
or small, is perceived as dirty and dan- 
gerous, an obstacle course filled with 
gangs, drug addicts, and the homeless. 
Yet many museums are located in 
cities. Their large suburban audiences 
may become increasingly reluctant to 
face the urban environment. The her- 
metic environment of the enclosed mall 
and the lure of the home entertainment 
center present very real competition. 
This suggests that city museums would 
do well to increase attention on city resi- 
dents and other people accustomed to 
the urban environment, instead of tar- 
geting primarily suburban families. 
Demographic research can have an 
equally powerful impact on other areas 
of operation. In the late 1960s, the baby- 
boom generation began to graduate from 
college. This was the most affluent, best- 
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educated generation in American history 
to date. Boomers had always lived in an 
expanding economy and the cost of liv- 
ing was low. They were less fearful of the 
economic future than previous genera- 
tions. As a result, boomers would work 
for relatively low wages. They not only 
were major consumers of products and 
services museums offered, they became 
the bedrock labor force. 

Now baby boomers are older and 
have very different responsibilities: 
mortgages, aging parents, and college 
tuition. They no longer face the future 
with confidence; corporate downsizing 
is endemic, retirement looms closer, and 
concern about the future of Social Secu- 
rity has grown. The generation that fol- 
lowed the baby boom has different 
expectations and different values. As a 
result, it is more difficult to find educat- 
ed professionals who are satisfied with 
the salaries many museums can offer. 
Few museums can generate enough rev- 
enue to pay employees private-sector 
rates. 

In fast-changing times, overlooking 
demographics is myopic and, indeed, 
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dangerous. Census data are readily avail- 
able. The proprietary databases may be 
costly, but the baseline data is free of 
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Cities,” “Arte/Comunidad,” and now 
“Ojos Diversos,” MCA is attempting to 
reach potential new audiences through 
our well-established exhibition and edu- 
cation programs as well as other special 
programs. To make them more accessi- 
ble, we are incorporating bilingual com- 
munications institution-wide, and initi- 
ating a far more extensive use of elec- 
tronic technology, including a new Web 
site that is bilingual in English and Span- 
ish. Other interpretive strategies include 
English/Spanish labels, wall texts, gallery 
guides and other materials, and the 
Inform audioguide system (soon to be 
bilingual), which includes multiple lay- 
ers of information, from exhibition 
overviews to artist interviews to an inter- 
active tour for children. Many staff 
members are taking weekly Spanish 
lessons at the museum on a volunteer 
basis, paid for by MCA. 

A new program, launched in 1997, is 
a series of exhibitions under the title “A 
Closer Look/Mirando Mas de Cerca.” 
These exhibitions focus on a single work 
or group of works in the permanent col- 
lection, providing expanded contextual 
reference points and background infor- 
mation in a bilingual format. Another 
artistic component of “Ojos Diversos” is 
the aforementioned “PanAmerican Pro- 
ject,” a series of residencies and exhibi- 
tions by artists from the Americas. To 
date, this project has featured work by 
Armando Rascon (Mexico-born, living 
in the United States), Geoffrey James 
(from Canada), Silvia Gruner (from 
Mexico), and will soon examine the 
work of Ratl Guerrero (from San 
Diego). The public has responded well 
to this initiative, which dovetails with 
MCA’s mission to introduce the work of 
younger, emerging artists and under- 
recognized mid-career artists—in this 
case, those living in Latin America, Mex- 
ico, Canada, and the border region of 
the United States. 

Funding for all of these audience 
development, outreach, and artistic 
interpretation initiatives has been criti- 
cal to their realization. The National 
Endowment for the Arts provided the 
seed money, with a 1989 grant for “Dos 
Ciudades/Two Cities.” That grant of 
$250,000 was matched three to one over 
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four years. The programs and visibility 
gained during the course of that initia- 
tive, culminating in the publication, La 
Frontera/The Border: Art About the Mex- 
ico/United States Border Experience, 
brought MCA’s activities to the atten- 
tion of several national foundations that 
had never before made grants to this 
institution. MCA was invited to apply 
for The Pew Charitable Trusts grant 
(through the “Museums and Their 
Communities” program), and this suc- 
cessful effort ($500,000 was awarded) 
led to an invitation from The James 
Irvine Foundation, whose $250,000 
grant helped match Pew’s support. The 
next year, MCA was invited by the Lila 
Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund to apply 
to its “Museum Collections Accessibility 
Initiative” program, which resulted in 
the very significant grant for the “Ojos 
Diversos” program, extending through 
2001. 

These private foundation grants have 
led to other sources of income, particu- 
larly from the public sector. The Califor- 
nia Arts Council has provided related 
grants for education and outreach, as 
has the City of San Diego’s Commission 
for Arts and Culture. Furthermore, the 
museum has received financial support 
from local corporations such as Food- 
maker, Inc./Jack in the Box, which made 
a pledge of $200,000 over four years as a 
direct response to the Lila Wallace- 
Reader’s Digest Fund grant. Foodmak- 
er’s gift sponsors the “Free For All First 
Sundays” program mentioned above. 
And Spike, an Australian Web develop- 
ment company, created MCA’s bilingual 
Web site (www.mcasandiego.org), 
which is now a semi-finalist in the 1998 
Global Information Infrastructure 
Awards (considered by many to be the 
“Oscars” of Web sites). The develop- 
ment process of MCA’s on-line environ- 
ment was unique for a U.S. museum: a 
trans-Pacific collaboration using the 
Internet itself as a virtual workshop. 
Over a period of six months, using e- 
mail and a purpose-built Intranet, the 
museum’s staff in San Diego worked 
with six of Spike’s employees in Sydney, 
Australia, to complete the project. 

In these ways, and many others, 
MCA has found that, over time, its 
efforts to expand audience have found a 
range of funders. We have also found 
that there is something of a domino 
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effect—the recognition gained by receipt 
of a major national foundation grant, for 
instance, or a major grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts, can 
stimulate other support from founda- 
tions, corporations, and also individuals 
in one’s own community. 

The overall impact of these audience 
development initiatives on MCA has 
been enormous. The generous support 
of both private and public funders has 
allowed the museum to establish more 
clearly its role in the community, and 
allowed the community to be more 
aware of what MCA has to offer. Con- 
temporary art might, at first glance, 
seem a particularly difficult subject 
around which to build community pro- 
grams. In fact, the opposite has proven 
true. Contemporary art is about con- 
temporary life, and our community pro- 
grams therefore have visceral meaning to 
our audience, reinforced by images, text, 
and content. In particular, it is gratifying 
to see Latino families feeling welcomed 
and comfortable in the museum, coming 
back month after month to be exposed 
to new art, new artists, and new ideas. 
We will continue to build upon these 
relationships with Latino visitors, as well 
as with all other audiences in the region, 
as MCA moves into the 21st century. 


“T; di l; ») . 

N LaNApO 1S continued from page 55 
son should be part of the educational 
division. In 1995, a manager of educa- 
tional outreach programs was hired to 
coordinate these new programs and 
continue the efforts once the Reader’s 
Digest grant period had expired. 

The third step in the plan was to 
encourage African Americans to visit the 
museum and make more museum 
resources available to the public. With 
the goal of reaching audiences who were 
not regular museum visitors, the IMA 
education staff utilized the Eiteljorg Col- 
lection of African Art as a focus and cre- 
ated several community-based outreach 
programs, including “AfricaFest.” This 
all-day festival celebrating African and 
African American culture and history 
began in 1993 as a family-oriented cele- 
bration located throughout the museum 
building and has grown to encompass 
the entire 52-acre campus. The festival 


includes international performers, 
extensive family activities, and a large 
outdoor marketplace with accomplished 
visual artists and community-based 
businesses. As part of the educational 
experience, visitors are exposed to a 
variety of African and African-American 
artists and crafts people whose original 
works are available for purchase. 

“AfricaFest” was designed to foster 
important community relationships and 
break down barriers and perceptions of 
exclusivity that discouraged African 
Americans from visiting the art muse- 
um. By including cultural activities such 
as music, dance, and family activities, 
the IMA was able to attract non-tradi- 
tional visitors to the museum grounds. 
As part of the festival, the organizers 
included activities within the galleries 
that house the permanent collections of 
African art, such as storytelling sessions, 
tours led by African-American high- 
school students, and a demonstration by 
an African carver whose work is now 
part of the museum’s permanent collec- 
tion. In addition, the museum encour- 
aged hands-on interaction with educa- 
tional objects and published guides 
promoting family participation in the 
galleries. This created a wonderful edu- 
cational opportunity. By developing 
activities that encouraged people to visit 
the galleries, the museum was able to 
promote the permanent collection, 
which might have been overlooked by 
festival-goers. All of the new outreach 
programs, along with a number of spe- 
cial exhibitions, were specifically 
planned and marketed with diverse 
audiences in mind. 

From 1994 to 1997 limited funding 
was provided to “AfricaFest” through 
the Lila Wallace-Reader’s Digest Muse- 
um Accessibility Fund. The museum 
also targeted African-American-owned 
businesses and other sources of support 
with a particular interest in African 
American audiences. Two Indianapolis- 
based corporations, owned by African 
Americans, were instrumental in pro- 
viding the initial funding for 
“AfricaFest.” 1998 will be the first year 
that the festival will not have the support 
of the Reader’s Digest Fund. Thus it is 
imperative that the IMA obtain a broad 
base of corporate support. The museum 
is currently seeking funding from local 
banks, hospitals, and other businesses 
that serve the African-American com- 
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DEXTRA FRANKEL ASSOCIATES 


DFA is a multidisciplinary 
exhibition design practice for muse- 
ums, corporate facilities, and gallery 
spaces. The practice has grown since 
1976 to include current projects; 
Niebaum-Coppola Museum , Calif., 
Cairo Biennale for Arts America, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
North Carolina Museum of History. 

DFA is recognized for chal- 
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curators, artists, and architects. We 
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To get information directly from any Museum News 
advertiser, simply circle the appropriate number on 
the reader service card facing page 80 and drop the 
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AAM Staff 


Executive Office 

Edward H. Able, Jr., President & 
CEO; Kathleen V. Orem, Special 
Assistant to the President & 
CEO; Angela Lee, Administrative 
Assistant 

Government and Public Affairs: 
Jason Y. Hall, Director; Andrew 
Finch, Assistant Director; Barry 
Szczesny, Issues Manager; Susan 
Coppa, Administrative Assistant 


Policy and Programs 

Patricia E. Williams, Vice 
President, Policy and Programs; 
Pamela Amaral, Administrative 
Assistant 

AAM/ICOM: Helen J. Wechsler, 
Senior Manager; Krista Schepis, 
Program Associate 

Accreditation and Museum 
Standards: Kim Igoe, Director; 
Roxana Adams, Technical 
Information Service 
Coordinator; Laura G. Ryan, 
Accreditation Coordinator; Julie 
Hart, Assistant Coordinator, 
Accreditation; Mark DellaPietra, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Accreditation 

Development: Jerold Kappel, 
Director; Karla Cosgriff, 
Development Associate 
Meetings and Professional 
Education: Dean Phelus, 
Director, Meetings; Cynthia 
Wilcox, Assistant Director, 
Meetings; Elizabeth K. Eder, 
Assistant Director, Professional 
Education; Leris Bernard, 
Meetings Coordinator 

Museum Assessment Program: 
Barbara Ballentine, Coordinator; 
Kevin Conley, Assistant 
Coordinator; Michelle Pietrzak- 
Wegner, Administrative Assistant 
Publications: John Strand, 
Director; Jane Lusaka, Managing 
Editor; Susan Ciccotti, Associate 
Editor; Jennifer Huergo, 
Associate Editor; Susan v. Levine, 
Design/Production Manager; 
Roger Moyer, Bookstore 
Administrator; Michelle Webb, 
Bookstore Assistant 


Finance and Administration 
Edward Brenner, Vice President, 
Finance and Administration, 
Donna Smith, Administrative 
Assistant 

Accounting Services: Ed Braly, 
Director; Margaret Erdman, 
Accounting Assistant; Earthlean 
Brantley, Accounting Assistant 
Administrative Services: Carol 
Constantine, Director; 

Earl Morton, Administrative 


Services Assistant; Jennifer 
Christina, Human Resources 
Generalist; Linda Cannon, 
Receptionist 

Management Information 
Systems: Al Wilcox, Coordinator 
Marketing: Jeff Minett, Director; 
Bart Ecker, Advertising/Exhibit 
Hall Manager; Sarah Chung, 
Marketing Project Manager; 
Melissa Snodgrass, Marketing 
Project Manager 

Membership Services: Katherine 
Maxwell, Director; Shelon 
Atwater, Membership 
Administrator; Etta Fullwood, 
Membership Administrator; Eric 
O’Brien, Membership Assistant 


AAM Councils (established 
to provide input to the Board) 


Council of Regional Associations 
Council Chair: Charles Thomas 
Butler, President, Southeastern 
Museums Conference (1998) 
Council Members: Gale Peterson, 
President, Midwest Museum 
Conference (1998); Pamela 
Hildebrand, President, Mountain 
Plains Museums Association 
(1997); Charles C. Browne, Pres- 
ident, New England Museum 
Association (1998); Steven E. 
Olsen, President, Western Muse- 
ums Association (1998); Steven 
C. Newsome, President, Mid- 
Atlantic Association (1999) 
Board Liaisons: Louis 
Casagrande, Raylene Decatur 
AAM Staff Liaison: Edward 
Brenner 


Council of Standing Professional 
Committees 

Council Chair: Janice B. Klein, 
Chair, Registrars (1998) 

Council Members: Robert Nauert, 
Chair, Museum Management 
Committee (1998); Ellen Giusti, 
Chair, Committee on Audience 
Research and Evaluation (1999); 
Terry R. Reynolds, Chair, Com- 
mitteee on Museum Professional 
Training (1998); James C. Kelly, 
Chair, Curators Committee 
(1997); Linda Hardwick, Chair, 
Development and Membership 
(1998); Mary Ellen Munley, 
Chair, Education Committee 
(1998); Michael Pierce, Chair, 
Exhibition Committee (1998); 
Ann Mintz, Chair, Media and 
Technology (1998); Gail C. Grif- 
fin, Chair, Public Relations and 
Marketing (1997); James J. 
Davis, Chair, Security (1998); 
Mary Ellen Conaway, Chair, 
Small Museums Administrators’ 
(1997) 


Board Liaisons: Mimi Quintanil- 
la, E. John Bullard 

AAM Staff Liaison: Patricia E. 
Williams 


Council of AAM Affiliates 
Council Chair: Ori Z. Soltes, 
President, Council of American 
Jewish Museumis 

Council Members: Joan Larson, 
President, American Association 
for Museum Volunteers; Juanita 
Moore, President, African-Amer- 
ican Museum Association; 
George L. Vogt, President, Amer- 
ican Association for State and 
Local History; Nancy Morin, 
Executive Director, American 
Association of Botanical Gardens 
and Arboreta; Sally Osberg, Pres- 
ident, Association of Youth 
Museums; Jay Krueger, Presi- 
dent, American Institute for 
Conservation; John Patterson, 
President, Association for Living 
Historical Farms and Agricultur- 
al Museums; Hugh Davies, Presi- 
dent, Association of Art Museum 
Directors; Scott R. Becker, Presi- 
dent, Association of Railway 
Museums, Inc.; Betsy Bennett, 
President, Association of Science 
Museum Directors; Dennis 
Wint, President, Association of 
Science-Technology Centers; 
Guy Hermann, President, Muse- 
um Computer Network; Quentin 
Wheeler, President, Association 
of Systematics Collections; John 
Valliant, President, Council of 
American Maritime Museums; 
Christy Connelly, President, 
Museum Store Association, Inc.; 
Serena Rattazzi, Director, Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts; Leslie 
King-Hammond, President, Col- 
lege Art Association; Ronald 
Pushka, President, International 
Association of Museum Facility 
Administrators; Peter Tirrell, 
President, Association of College 
and University Museums and 
Galleries; Sally Yerkovitch, Presi- 
dent, Council for Museum 
Anthropology; Andrew Camden, 
Chairman, Museum Trustee 
Association; Dale Jones, Presi- 
dent, International Museum The- 
atre Alliance, Inc. 

Board Liaisons: Cheryl McClen- 
ney-Brooker, George Moynihan 
AAM Staff Liaison: Katherine 
Maxwell 


Other existing components (e.g., 
AAM/ICOM) also have input 
into the Board’s decision-making 
process. 





Photo Credits 


P. 7: © 1997 Chuck Close, photo courtesy PaceWildenstein; p. 13 (top): Detroit Science Center, (bottom): 
Hudson’s Corporate Offices; p. 18: courtesy of Thomas Hart Benton and Rita P. Benton Testamentary 
Trust, Kansas City, Miss., Trust Number 38; p. 19 (top): Birmingham Museum of Art, (bottom): courtesy 
of Philadelphia Museum of Art; p. 20: Meridian International Center; p. 24: Long Beach Aquarium of the 
Pacific; p. 29: Wadsworth Atheneum; p. 53: Collection Museum of Contemporary Art, San Diego, muse- 
um purchase with funds from the Lannan Foundation; p. 55: Indianapolis Art Museum, Peggy S. Gilfoy 
Memorial Fund 1990.2; p. 56: Asian Art Museum, San Francisco; p. 58: Joanne Savio, New York; p. 88: © 
1990, Aperture Foundation, Inc., Paul Strand Archive. Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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munity. Response to the event has been 
positive, but building new relationships 
takes time. The museum would like 
“AfricaFest” to be seen by the entire 
community as an educational opportu- 
nity to learn more about the culture and 
history of Africa. 

The marketing strategy for the festival 
moved beyond traditional advertising 
and promotions and focused instead on 
African-American radio, print media, 
and television. Because only 3 percent of 
IMA visitors were African American, the 
marketing staff felt its conventional 
approach would not have the desired 
effect on multicultural attendance. That 
change of focus proved successful, and 
the main promotion for “AfricaFest” 
continues to be through African-Ameri- 
can media. 

In an effort to pool resources and 
attract shared audiences, the IMA 
worked with other not-for-profit organi- 
zations, such as the Indianapolis Art 
Center, which provided volunteers for 
studio projects focused on Africa; the 
Children’s Museum of Indianapolis, 
which supervised several family and chil- 
dren’s activities; and the Walker Theatre 
Center, which provided financial sup- 
port by co-sponsoring an international 
performance group. (The group per- 
formed first at “AfricaFest” and then at 
the Walker Theatre Center.) Museums 
considering audience development ini- 
tiatives must consider whether they are 
willing and prepared to cross-promote 
museum exhibitions, programs, and 
events. By interacting with multiple 
organizations, an institution may lose a 
certain autonomy in implementing a 
program, but collaborations often create 
new opportunities for funding and pub- 
licity. A large percentage of foundation 
and corporate support for programs 
depends on collaboration between insti- 
tutions. Thus seeking a base of private 
and corporate support to ensure the con- 
tinuation of “AfricaFest” was an essential 
fourth step in the process. This has been 
challenging, as the museum is relatively 
new to developing sponsorships. Tradi- 
tionally, IMA has relied on the corporate 
community for general operating sup- 
port and returned to the same compa- 
nies each time it requested special fund- 
ing. As we seek corporate sponsorships 
for “AfricaFest,” we have found that flex- 
ibility is essential. At this time, $60,000 
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has been secured from a local founda- 
tion to expand the event and develop 
additional marketing efforts. 

The IMA’s fifth step was to solidify its 
commitment to a diverse community by 
hiring full-time staff to manage and pro- 
vide stewardship for programs associated 
with audience development. The muse- 
um felt it was critical to demonstrate to 
the African-American community that it 
intended to make these new initiatives a 
part of the fabric of the museum. The 
goal is now to persuade festival visitors to 
return to the IMA throughout the year 
and participate in the institution’s other 
programs. During “AfricaFest,” volun- 
teers and staff are on-site to encourage 
visitors to join the museum as members. 
During the festival’s first year, no new 
memberships were cultivated. However, 
as “AfricaFest” grew, so did the member- 
ships. The community has come to view 
“AfricaFest” as an important cultural 
experience for families. Throughout the 
year, the museum receives local, region- 
al, and national inquires about the pro- 
grams associated with the festival. 

The IMA’s efforts have resulted in a 4 
percent increase in attendance by the 
African-American community. One of 
the greatest lessons we’ve learned 
through this process is that it takes time 
to embrace a community who has not 
felt welcomed in the past. Over the last 
six years, the African-American com- 
munity has responded positively to the 
IMA’s efforts. This is evidenced by 
awards the IMA has received from local 
African-American organizations com- 
mending the museum for its leadership 
in embracing new audiences. In 1998, 
“AfricaFest” will serve as the culminat- 
ing event for a year-long, citywide cele- 
bration of the African continent. And 
several other outreach initiatives includ- 
ing a high-school museum-career pro- 
gram, an after-school outreach program, 
and other community-centered activi- 
ties, now part of the fabric of the muse- 

m, will be expanded. The expansion of 
the audience development initiative has 
been a tangible measure of success for 
the IMA’s long-term strategic plan. The 
entire museum staff has become more 
attuned to the needs and interests of the 
African-American community and has 
made the IMA a more viable place for a 
wide range of visitors. 
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Exhibitor Products and Services Guide 


2b Technology, Inc. 

Sarah Marshall 
804-747-4849 
804-747-5112 - fax 

Web site: www.2btech.com 
4401 Waterfront Dr. 

Suite 110 

Glen Allen, VA 23060 
Booth 727 

2b Technology, Inc., pro- 
vides core information sys- 
tem solutions for visitor 
management. The company 
is comprised of two primary 
business units. The software 
division develops, markets, 
and supports the VISTA 
reservation, scheduling, 
admissions, and member- 
ship software. The service 
division is VISTA Ticketing, 
a third-party ticketing ser- 
vice delivering state-of-the- 
art call center solutions for 
event ticketing. VISTA Tick- 
eting is a unique service 
designed to help you man- 
age and sell tickets. 


AAM/ICOM 

Helen Wechsler 
202-289-9115 
202-289-6578 - fax 

Web site: www.aam-us.org 
1575 Eye St. N.W. 

Suite 400 

Washington, DC 20005 
Booth 256 

Join AAM/ICOM, the U.S. 
National Committee of the 
International Council of 
Museums (ICOM). 1998 
membership allows you to 
attend the October ICOM 
Triennial in Melbourne, 
Australia from Oct. 10-16. 
AAM/ICOM affords mem- 
bers access to a full scope of 
international information 
and activities designed to 
invoke new dimensions in 
the study and practice of 
museum work. 


Academic Press 

Bonnie Baranoff 
619-699-6738 
619-699-6380 - fax 

Web site: 
www.imagedir.com 

525 © St. 

Suite 1900 

San Diego, CA 92101 
Booth 509 

Visit the Academic Press 
booth for a demonstration 
of the Image Directory, the 
first on-line compendium of 
images from museums and 
collections around the 
world. Whether you’re look- 
ing for images or wish to 
publicize or sell copies from 
your collection, the Image 
Directory will be your 
source. Visit 
www.imagedir.com. 


Academy Studios 

Julie Lerner 

415-883-8842 

415-883-1031 - fax 

Web site: 
www.academystudios.com 
70 Galli Dr. 

Navato, CA 94949 

Booth 917/919 

Academy Studios creates 
vivid immersion habitat 
experiences and content rich 
exhibitry. We offer the bene- 
fits and cost savings of a 
design and build approach. 
Services include: design, 
content development, fabri- 
cation, dioramas, aquaria 
and habitats for live exhibit- 
ry, scale models, realistic 
mannequins, museum-qual- 
ity cabinetry, mechanical 
and computer interactives, 
project-cost estimation, val- 
ue engineering, master plan- 
ning, and the development 
and management of travel- 
ing exhibitions. 
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Acoustiguide Worldwide 
Mary Enright 
212-974-6600 
212-974-6607 - fax 

1301 Ave. of Americas 
32nd Floor 

New York, NY 10019 
Booth 627 

Acoustiguide created the 
audio tour in 1958, and 
remains the leader in the 
industry today, serving over 
6 million visitors annually. 
We can tell your story 
through a wide range of 
audio technologies and infi- 
nite creative solutions. We 
have the experience to be 
cost-effective. Visitors are 
opening their eyes and lis- 
tening. 


Advanced Exhibits 

Terry Sparks 

800-443-4288 
248-644-9326 - fax 

2100 N. Woodward, W201 
Bloomfield Hills, MI 48304 
Booth 601 

Advanced Exhibits offers a 
full-service exhibits team 
with more than 15 years of 
experience in the design, 
fabrication, and touring of 
educational and interactive 
exhibits. Our Advanced 
Animations group produces 
high-quality animated fig- 
ures and shows, as well as 
custom exhibits for the 
museum, corporate, retail, 
etc., industries. 


Aerostar International, Inc. 


Christel Knauss 
605-322-0940 

605-331-3520 - fax 

Web site: www.aerostar.com 
1814 F Ave. 

Sioux Falls, SD 57117 
Booth 935 

Get noticed with unique 
inflatable structures used for 
exhibits, promotions, special 
events,openings, and films. 
Cold air, costumes, helium, 
airtight and remote control 


inflatables in custom or stan- 
dard shape replicas of nearly 
anything. Easy-to-use, ship, 
and store. Great for sponsor 
recognition. Excellent atten- 
tion-getter indoor or out- 
door. 


Allied Van Lines 

Mary Doty 

630-717-3632 

630-717-3023 - fax 

Web site: 
www.alliedvan.com 

215 W. Diehl Rd. 
Naperville, IL 60563 

Booth 413/415 

Allied Van Lines provides 
specialized transportation 
services throughout the 
world. Our experienced dri- 
vers, packers, and operations 
staff provide expert service 
that ensures the safe and 
secure transportation of 
priceless artifacts and fine 
art collections. Our state-of- 
the-art trailers provide stabi- 
lizing air-ride and climate- 
and humidity-control capa- 
bilities. 


American Association for 
State and Local History 
Natalie Norris 
615-255-2971 
615-255-2979 - fax 

Web site: www.aaslh.org 
530 Church St. 

Suite 600 

Nashville, TN 37219-2325 
Booth 750 

The American Association 
for State and Local History 
is a nonprofit professional 
membership organization of 
individuals and institutions 
working to preserve, inter- 
pret, and promote history. 
AASLH publishes the quar- 
terly magazine, History 
News; the monthly newslet- 
ter, Dispatch; Technical 
Leaflets, and books; spon- 
sors professional develop- 
ment opportunities, includ- 
ing regional workshops and 


an annual meeting; coordi- 
nates an annual awards pro- 
gram; and serves as a net- 
working source for the field. 


American Federation of 
Arts 

John W. Nichols 
212-988-7700 

212-861-2487 - fax 

41 E. 65th St. 

New York, NY 10021-6594 
Booth 626 

The American Federation of 
Arts (AFA) is a nonprofit art 
museum services organiza- 
tion that provides traveling 
art exhibitions and educa- 
tional, professional, and 
technical support programs 
developed in collaboration 
with the museum commu- 
nity. Through these pro- 
grams, the AFA seeks to 
strengthen the ability of 
museums to enrich the pub- 
lic’s experience and under- 
standing of art. 


Antenna Audio Tours 
Laura Mann 

415-332-4862 
415-332-4870 - fax 

P.O. Box 176 

Sausalito, CA 94966 

Booth 419/421 

Antenna produces award- 
winning audio tours for 
museums and historic sites. 
Antenna will provide the 
most experienced produc- 
tion teams and advanced 
audio technology, including 
cassette players, radio sys- 
tems, and the portable CD- 
ROM Gallery Guide. 


Aon/Huntington T. Block 
Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Debby Peak 

202-429-8584 
202-331-8409 - fax 

1120 20th St. N.W. 

6th Floor 

Washington, DC 20036 
Booth 432V/434V 
Aon/Huntington T. Block 
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Insurance Agency, insurance 
specialists to museums and 
the art community for over 
30 years. Our talented staff 
of over 20 individuals com- 
bine a thorough insurance 
knowledge and expertise 
with an appreciation of fine 
art, which allows us to deliv- 
er reliable, innovative, and 
cost-effective solutions to 
any insurance situation 
when you need it! 


Aperture Foundation, Inc. 
Launa Beuhler 
212-505-5555 ext. 327 
213-979-7759 - fax 

Web site: www.aperture.org 
20 E. 23rd St. 

New York, NY 10010 
Booth 915T 

Aperture Foundation is 
world renowned for the 
finest in photographic pub- 
lishing. Through the Travel- 
ing Exhibitions Program, 
Aperture brings national 
and international audiences 
a wealth of exceptional pho- 
tography. With profound 
respect for the integrity of 
the viewer’s experience and 
the artist’s vision, Aperture 
conveys the finest photo- 
graphic images to the public 
in publications and exhibi- 
tions that are faithful to the 
photographer’s intent. 


Appraisers Association of 
America 

Victor Wiener 
212-889-5404 
212-889-5503 - fax 

386 Park Ave. S. 

New York, NY 10016 
Booth 130C 

Professional Association of 
over 1,000 independent 
appraisers. Established in 
1949. Members prepare 
appraisals for individuals, 
attorneys, estates, donations, 
insurance loss, et. al. 


ARCHIVART® 

Susan Bogard 

800-804-8428 

201-935-5964 - fax 

Web site: 
members.aol.com/archivart 
7 Caesar PI. 

Moonachie, NJ 07074-1781 
Booth 800 

Archivart® specializes in 
acid-free archival produc- 
tions for exhibition, storage, 
and conservation of artistic 
and historical works for 
museums and cultural insti- 
tutions worldwide. Products 
include acid-free matboards, 
corrugated board, honey- 
comb panels, storage boxes, 
barrier papers, buffered and 
unbuffered tissues and 


wrapping paper. 


Arizona State University 
Art Museum 

John Spiak 

602-965-2787 
602-965-5254 - fax 

Web site: asuam.fa.asu.edu 
P.O. Box 872911 

Tempe, AZ 85287-2911 
Booth 907T 

ASU Art Museum offers a 
wide variety of touring exhi- 
bitions. Subjects include: 
contemporary art from 
Cuba, Sue Coe prints, art 
and the environment, and 
Leopoldo Mendez. 


Art Services International 
Joseph W. Saunders 
703-548-4554 

703-548-3305 - fax 

Web site: 
www.artservicesintl.org 

700 N. Fairfax St. 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Booth 344 

Art Services International 
organizes and circulates fine 
art exhibitions for the muse- 
um community, handling all 
arrangements including 
loans, shipping, insurance, 
and publicity. Each exhibi- 
tion is accompanied by a 
full-color catalogue and 
educational materials. 


Artex Inc. 

Melanie McIntyre 
301-350-5500 
301-350-5505 - fax 

8712 Spectrum Dr. 
Landover, MD 20785 
Booth 520 

A full-service fine art han- 
dling company specializing 
in museum-quality crating, 
including on-site packing, 
climate-controlled storage, 
nationwide transportation, 
and installation. Coordina- 
tion of traveling exhibitions. 
Offices in Landover, Md. (a 
suburb of Washington, 
D.C.), Baltimore, and New 
York. 


Arthur M. Manask & 
Associates 

Arthur M. Manask 
818-557-0635 
818-563-3552 - fax 

212 S. Valley St. 

Burbank, CA 91505-4039 
Booth 128 

Management advisory ser- 
vices for restaurant/cafe 
operation and planning, and 
market, economic and sur- 
vey research for cultural 
attractions. 


Artsorr (FUJI Silycia 
Chemical) 

Chris Schnee 
503-295-1933 
503-299-1832 - fax 
Web site: 
www.fuji-silycia.com 
121 S.W. Morrison 
Suite 865 

Portland, OR 97204 
Booth 112 


Association of Science- 
Technology Centers, Inc. 
Valerie Royal 

202-783-7200 
202-783-7207 - fax 

Web site: www.astc.org 
1025 Vermont Ave. N.W. 
Suite 500 

Washington, DC 20005-3516 
Booth 653A 

ASTC is an organization of 
science centers and muse- 
ums dedicated to furthering 
the public understanding of 
science. ASTC’s major ser- 
vices include sponsoring an 
annual conference and pro- 
fessional development 
workshops, publishing a 
bimonthly newsletter and 
other publications, and cir- 
culating hands-on science 
exhibitions. The 1998 ASTC 
Annual Conference will be 
held Oct. 17-20 in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. 


Atlas Van Lines 

David W. Coulter 
812-424-2222 

812-421-7146 - fax 

1212 St. George Rd. 

P.O. Box 509 

Evansville, IN 47703-0509 
Booth 331 

Quality transportation ser- 
vices for works of fine art and 
museum displays. We oper- 
ate a fleet of modern, well- 
maintained, air-ride tractor- 
trailers. All of our trucks are 
equipped with hydraulic lift- 
gates to accommodate 
ground loading or unloading. 
Climate control service and 
the industry’s best drivers. 
We deliver confidence. 


Attraction Services, Inc. 
Mark Hathaway 
805-257-2802 

805-257-2810 - fax 

28145 Ave. Crocker 
Valencia, CA 91355 

Booth 114/116 

A special effects company 
specializing in high-tech 
mechanical effects, flame 
effects, atmospheric effects, 
animatronics, and custom 
props. We also provide 
entertainment engineering 
services as they relate to 
dynamic mechanical sys- 
tems. All fabrication is com- 
pleted in our 50,000-square- 
foot facility in Valencia. 


BBH Exhibits 

Barb Rolfs 
210-599-0045 
210-590-1071 - fax 
2700 N. E. Loop 410 
#225 

San Antonio, TX 78217 
Booth 227 


Big Baby, Inc. 

Krysia Salagaj 
818-341-7125 
818-341-7429 - fax 

18125 Napa St. 
Northridge, CA 91325 
Booth 146 

The hottest trend in the 
country! Ceramic beads 
used for key chains neck- 
laces, bracelets, anklets, etc. 
Let your imagination take 
you away! These little beads 
are a huge hit with a 325- 
percent markup! You defi- 
nitely don’t want to miss 
out! 


Blackbaud, Inc. 

Glenn L. Raus 
803-740-5400 

803-740-5410 - fax 

Web site: 
www.blackbaud.com 

4401 Belle Oaks Dr. 

N. Charleston, SC 29405 
Booth 239 

More than 11,500 nonprofit 
organizations worldwide use 
Blackbaud software for 
fund-raising, accounting, 
grants management, and 
academic administration. 
With more than 15 years of 
experience, Blackbaud offers 
advanced software products 
including The Raiser’s Edge 
for Windows fund-raising 
software and Blackbaud’s 
Accounting for Nonprofits. 


Blackside, Inc. 

Jass Stewart 

617-536-6900 
617-536-1732 - fax 

Web site: 
www.blackside.com 

486 Shawmut Ave. 

Boston, MA 02118 

Booth 133 

“Tll Make Me A World: A 
Century of African-Ameri- 
can Arts, Artists, and Com- 
munities.” African-Ameri- 
can artists have worked to 
inspire, educate, and uplift 
communities, as well as to 
protest and promote Ameri- 
can values. Learn more 
about the community out- 
reach partnerships and on- 
line initiatives surrounding 
this new public television 
series. 


Borroughs 

Chuck Botsis 
616-388-4004 
616-342-4161 - fax 
Web site: 


www.borroughs.com 

3002 N. Burdick St. 
Kalamazoo, MI 49004 
Booth 703 

Borroughs shelving and 
storage products are engi- 
neered and manufactured 
for value, quality, and versa- 
tility. From economical 
Rivet-Span to durable 
Record Master and Box 
Edge Plus shelving to high- 
density Easy-Trak and Mul- 
ti-Tier systems, Borroughs 
products are easy to assem- 
ble, flexible, and have a 
proven record in thousands 
of installations worldwide. 


Boston Productions, Inc. 
John Belli 

617-236-1180 

612-267-9477 - fax 

Web site: 
www.bostonproductions.com 
648 Beacon St. 

Boston, MA 02215 

Booth 117/119 

Boston Productions special- 
izes in the concept and pro- 
duction of film, video, 
audio, and interactive pre- 
sentations for museums and 
exhibit settings. Total pro- 
ject management covers the 
gap between presentation 
systems and the creative 
product. Our creative team 
approach is supported by a 
full-service facility, depth 
of personnel, and fiscal 


stability. 


Brown Innovations, Inc. 
Jeremy Brown 
773-296-6400 
773-296-4350 - fax 

Web site: 
www.purestereo.com 

2525 Sheffield 

Chicago, IL 60614 

Booth 712 

Step under a Localizer™ 
sound dome and hear star- 
tlingly clear stereo sounds, 
even in the noisiest environ- 
ments. Step away and the 
sounds virtually disappear. 
While a listener enjoys 
music or other audio under 
the dome, another individ- 
ual just an arm’s length 
away hears virtually nothing. 
The intended sound pro- 
gram is clearly audible in 
noisy environments such as 
trade shows, museums, 
music stores, and arcades. 
Hear everything; disturb no 
one. 


Budd Wentz Productions 
Budd Wentz 
510-531-1214 
510-531-1214 - fax 

8619 Skyline Blvd. 
Oakland, CA 94611 

Booth 327 

WentzScope Easy- View 
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Microscopes®, Museum 
Edition. Rugged, easy-to-use 
microscopes specially manu- 
factured for hands-on dis- 
plays, used by museums 
worldwide. 


Butterfield & Butterfield 
Mary Ann LaSpisa 
415-861-7500 
415-553-8678 - fax 

220 San Bruno Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
Booth 518 

Butterfield & Butterfield is a 
full-service auction house 
and appraisal service with 
galleries in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Since 1865, 
Butterfield has grown from 
a regional auction house to 
the fourth-largest auction 
house in the world, gaining 
global marketing strength 
through its founding mem- 
bership in the International 
Association of Auctioneers. 
Butterfield & Butterfield’s 
museum services depart- 
ment administers exclusively 
to the special interests of 
nonprofits, including event 
planning, 


C. Harrison Conroy Co., 
Inc. 

Michael Conroy 
704-358-0459 
704-358-0459 - fax 

1300 S. Graham St. 
Charlotte, NC 28203 
Booth 152 

Fine art custom printing 
and photography—book- 
marks, guidebooks, histo- 
ries, notecards, postcards, 
postcard books, posters, 
prints, puzzles, and 35mm 
slides. 


Canadian Conservation 
Institute 

Susanne Richter 
613-998-3721 

613-952-1431 - fax 

Web site: 
www.pch.ga.ca/cc--icl 

1030 Innes Rd. 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0M5 
Canada 

Booth 804 

The Canadian Conservation 
Institute (CCI) is a world 
leader in the area of cultural 
heritage conservation. The 
institute has been instru- 
mental in developing new 
approaches for conserving 
works of art and establishing 
environmental guidelines 
for their preservation. Con- 
servators, chemists, physi- 
cists, engineers, biologists, 
and other professionals 
work together to solve com- 
plex problems in the field of 
conservation. Since its cre- 
ation in 1972, CCI has treat- 
ed more than 13,000 objects 


for the museum communi- 
ty, published more than 1 
million publications, and 
continues to provide train- 
ing, consulting, treatment, 
and scientific service around 
the world. 


CDS Fine Art Services 

Ed Noonan 

410-633-8600 

410-633-2218 - fax 

1811 E. Portal St. 

Baltimore, MD 21224 
Booth 615 

Quality transportation, crat- 
ing, packing, installation, 
storage, and follow-car ser- 
vice for museums, galleries 
and private collections. CDS 
services the 48 contiguous 
states and Canada. 


Century Archival Products 
James L. Wilson 
804-275-9000 
804-275-9900 - fax 

8001 Greenpine Rd.. 
Richmond, VA 23237-2291 
Booth 918 

Acid-free boxes for presen- 
tation, preservation, storage 
and transportation of art 
prints, photographs, trans- 
parencies, and other valu- 
able items. 


Chase Studio, Inc. 
Roxanne Darby 
417-794-3303 
417-794-3741 - fax 

205 Wolf Creek Rd. 
Cedarcreek, MI 65627-7374 
Booth 826 

Designers and builders of 
natural history and environ- 
mental science exhibits, 
paleontological reconstruc- 
tions, zoological models, 
botanical reproductions, 
dioramas, and habitat 
groups. Also: scientific illus- 
tration, mural painting and 
graphic design, photogra- 
phy, audiovisual services, 
taxidermy, research, script 
and copy writing, exhibit 
planning, and consultation. 
Exhibits for over 150 muse- 
ums worldwide since 1973. 


Christie’s 

Allison Whiting 
212-546-1190 

212-446-9569 - fax 

502 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 10022 

Booth 214 

Christie’s Museum Services 
Department is available to 
assist museums in a variety 
of areas including: apprais- 
ing collection objects and 
bequests and establishing 
values for loans; managing 
sales of major objects and 
minor collections; and con- 
sulting on buying and selling 
at auction. We welcome col- 
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lector circle visits, and our 
specialists are available for 
participation in lectures, 
symposia, and scholarly 
talks. 


Chubb Group of Insurance 
Companies 

Joan Frey 

908-903-2616 

908-903-3606 - fax 

Web site: www.chubb.com 
15 Mountain View Rd. 
Warren, NJ 07059 

Booth 630 

Chubb provides property 
and liability protection for 
museums and cultural insti- 
tutions worldwide including 
coverage for collections, 
replacement and restoration 
of buildings, valuable 
papers, machinery and 
equipment, income, and 
more. Chubb also offers 
CHUBBMUSE™ software to 
help clients manage disaster- 
planning activities and store 
collection records. 


CIGNA 

Sandy Searle 

215-761-1393 
215-761-5462 - fax 

1601 Chestnut St., TL35D 
Philadelphia, PA 19192 
Booth 729/828 

Museum and fine arts insur- 
ance expertise has unique 
beginnings at CIGNA, 
whose eldest predecessor 
company was founded in 
1793 in Philadelphia’s Inde- 
pendence Hall. CIGNA 
maintains one of the 
nation’s largest corporate 
museums and archives. The 
collection includes historic 
documents, maritime art, 
fire fighting apparatus, and 
contemporary art. 


Cincinnati Museum Center 
Elisabeth M. Jones 
513-287-7061 

513-287-7029 - fax 

Web site: 
www.cincymuseum.org 
1301 Western Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45203 
Booth 910T 

“Our Weakening Web” 
explores the natural process 
of extinction and the impor- 
tance of preserving biodiver- 
sity. Discover nocturnal 
forests, caverns, deep 
oceans, and the under- 
ground, “In the Dark.” 
Come discover science with 
“Beakman’s World™ On 
Tour.” Jump in “Children 
At Play” and play street 
games from the 1880s to 
present. Call for tour avail- 
ability. 


Collections Inc. 

Brad E. Cox 

801-575-6506 

801-575-6507 - fax 

4 Triad Center 

Suite 800 

Salt Lake City, UT 84180 
Booth 930 

The Collection Museum Sys- 
tem is an extensive inventory 
management system for col- 
lections, from large muse- 
ums to private collections. 
With the robustness of Ora- 
cle’s Database and a friendly 
user interface to maintain 
collections, this system 
promises to be the best on 
the market as well as an 


incredible digital tool. 


Colorquest Graphics 

Steve Venick 

410-679-8020 

410-679-1241 - fax 

Web site: 
www.colorquest.com 

506 Pulaski Hwy. 

Joppa, MD 21085 

Booth 115 

Colorquest Graphics offers 
the latest technology to give 
you color where you need it. 
By using Scotchprint™ tech- 
nology by 3M, Colorquest 
can transform your artwork, 
photos, and computer disks 
into striking full-color 
graphics. This 3M process 
offers the longest image war- 
ranty in the industry, and 
the possibilities are endless. 


Communication Arts 
Multimedia, Inc. 

Eugene Vasconi 
512-251-0074 
512-251-0087 - fax 

Web site: 
www.io/com/commarts 
2013 Wells Branch Pkwy. 
#201 

Austin, TX 78728 

Booth 216 

Custom producer of multi- 
media projects such as entry 
and exhibit kiosks, plus CD 
books. Offers complete pro- 
ductions from concept cre- 
ations to fabrication. 


Communication Wave 
Amy Pertschuk 
415-732-7000 

415-732-7007 - fax 

Web site: www.c-wave.com 
1620 Montgomery St. 

Suite 220 

San Francisco, CA 94111 
Booth 716 

Communication Wave has 
served the museum commu- 
nity for over 10 years, devel- 
oping award-winning 
kiosks, CD-ROMs and on- 
line exhibits. Placing first in 
the CD-ROM category at 
the 1997 AAM Museum 
Publications Design Compe- 


tition, C-Wave clients 
include SFMOMA, the J. 
Paul Getty Museum, and the 
American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


Contempo Design 

Norman Andersen 
408-956-9555 

408-956-1018 - fax 

212 Railroad Ave. 

Milpitas, CA 95035 

Booth 929/931 

Contempo Design is a full- 
service company in the field 
of design, exhibition plan- 
ning, fabrication, and instal- 
lation. Our services include 
artifact installation, traveling 
exhibits, graphic design and 
production, interactive 
exhibits, and special effects. 
Contempo Design is big 
enough to handle large-scale 
projects but small enough to 
provide dedicated service. 


Conservation Resources 
International, Inc. 

Abby Shaw 
215-625-8422 
212-625-8489 - fax 

237 Fitzwater St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
Booth 813 


Creative Crating Inc. 
Arie F. de Vries 
718-784-1474 
718-784-1990 - fax 

37-13 Greenpoint Ave. 
New York, NY 11101 
Booth 613 

Fine art crating, packing, 
installation, and shipping. 


Crescent Preservation 
Products 

Jeff Neumann 
413-637-0156 
413-637-4584 - fax 

P.O. Box 285 

Lenoxdale, MA 01242 
Booth 701 

Museum board products for 
professionals: paper made 
by Crane and Co.; tested 
and certified independently; 
two-, four-, and eight-ply; 
sizes up to 60 x 104; order 
direct. 


Crystalizations Systems, 
Inc. 

Martha Ames 

516-567-0888 
516-567-4007 - fax 

640 C Broadway Ave. 
Holbrook, NY 11741 

Booth 335 

Storage systems, conserva- 
tion safe, light-weight alu- 
minum. Moving panel stor- 
age systems for paintings, 
rolled textiles. Any size cabi- 
nets. Standard and custom. 
All types of doors. Air- 
exchange, site-erectable 
enclosures. 
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Cuadra Associates, Inc. 
Judith Wanger 
310-478-0066 

310-477-1078 - fax 

Web site: www.cuadra.com 
11835 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Suite 855 

Los Angeles, CA 90064 
Booth 238 

Cuadra STAR—award-win- 
ning software for collections 
management and informa- 
tion/image retrieval in 
museums, historical soci- 
eties, libraries, and archives. 
Windows-base, client-server 
applications and unique 
“state-aware” Web interface. 
Rated #1 in CHIN evalua- 
tion. 


Curatorial Assistance 
Graham Howe 
213-681-2401 
818-449-9603 - fax 

Web site: 
www.curatorial.com 

113 E. Union St. 

Pasadena, CA 91103 
Booth 233/235 

Curatorial Assistance is a 
museum services organiza- 
tion specializing in the pack- 
aging and traveling of art 
exhibitions and (the cre- 
ation of) a wide variety of 
art-related projects. 


DCSW Architects 

Rich Braun 

505-843-9639 

505-843-9683 - fax 

Web site: 
www.dcswarchitects.com 
320 Central Ave. S.E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
Booth 145 

DCSW Architects is a 
regional architecture firm 
with a specialty in museums, 
planetariums, large format 
theaters, exhibit design, cul- 
tural and entertainment 
facilities. DCSW’s former 
projects include the Navajo 
Nation Museum, New Mex- 
ico Farm and Ranch Muse- 
um, and the Wheelwright 
American Indian Museum. 
Current projects are the 
Atomic Museum, Albu- 
querque International Bal- 
lon Museum, and the New 
Mexico Museum of Natural 
History and Science. 


Derse Exhibits 

Erich Zhern 

Susan Riese 

414-257-2000 
414-257-3798 - fax 

1234 N. 62nd St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53213-2996 
Booth 707/709 

We specialize in complete 
design, fabrication, and 
installation of custom 
exhibits, including graphic 
design and production. 


Top-quality construction of 
both permanent and travel- 
ing exhibits includes every- 
thing from custom street 
scenes and children’s inter- 
active exhibits to outdoor 
exhibits and visitors centers. 


Design Craftsmen, Inc. 
Rhonda St. John 
517-496-3220 
517-496-3522 - fax 

Web site: 
www.design-craftsmen.com 
P.O. Box 2200 

James Savage 

Midland, MI 48641-2126 
Booth 708 

Complete master planning, 
content development, 
design, engineering, fabrica- 
tion, and installation, plus 
estimating and technical 
support for designers and 
museums. Specialists in his- 
tory museums, nature cen- 
ters, science centers, corpo- 
rate and sports museums, 
providing re-created envi- 
ronments, interactives, cast 
figures, custom casework, 
and graphics. Over 100 
major projects completed. 
Twenty-nine years of experi- 
ence. 


Digital Image Lab 

Maxine Kardell 
818-501-7847 

818-501-3745 - fax 

Web site: www.dilab.com 
17625 Ventura Blvd. 
Encino, CA 91316 

Booth 808 

Sign, banners, graphic dis- 
plays of all kinds. Digital 
Image Lab can design, pho- 
tograph, and print large-for- 
mat graphics up to 50’ by 
50’. Full mounting and lam- 
inating service. DIL also cre- 
ates 35mm projections slides 
for A/V presentations. the 
firm has a specialty in photo 
restoration and image 
manipulation. 


Dorfman Museum Figures, 
Inc. 

Robert Dorfman 
410-750-7895 

410-750-7987 - fax 

840 Oella Ave. 

Ellicott City, MD 21043 
Booth 212 

Dorfman Museum Figures, 
Inc., creates life-size, super- 
realistic human figures, flex- 
ible foam mannequins and 
figures, digital microchip 
message repeaters, and con- 
servation forms for display- 
ing artifact garments. In 
business since 1957. 


DSA/Phototech, Inc. 
Tony Merchell 
310-559-9870 
310-559-9815 - fax 

Web site: 
www.dsaphototech. 
thomasregister.com 

3383 Livonia Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90034 
Booth 843 

Illuminated display systems 
for museum exhibits, retail, 
signage, and advertising. 


EAM/Shopworks 
Bob Davidson 
315-652-0383 
315-652-8020 - fax 
Web site: www.exhibits 
and-more.com 
7843 Gouguen Dr. 
Liverpool, NY 13090 
Booth 244 
EAM/Shopworks offers 
design, fabrication, and 
installation services for 
museums of all sizes. A lim- 
ited budget is no reason to 
compromise design and 
quality. From simple 
exhibits to elaborate multi- 
media displays, EAM/Shop- 
works can get the job done. 
No project is too big or too 
small to get our (and your 
visitors’) attention. 


Elliott & Associates 
Architects 

Leslie Goode 
405-232-9554 
405-232-9997 - fax 

35 Harrison Ave. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73104 
Booth 747 


Elson-Alexandre Portrait 
Studio 

Stan Presner 

714-523-8800 

6571 Altura Blvd. 

Buena Park, CA 90620 
Booth 718 

As we step into the 21st cen- 
tury, Elson-Alexandre is 
offering qualified museums 
an exciting program called, 
“The American Collection 
of Excellence”®. This pro- 
gram collects stories from 
real-life, everyday people 
who feel they have achieved 
success, and distributes 
them to museums so their 
visitors can learn from these 
experiences. Museums are 
asked to register to partici- 
pate in this program. 


Equipto 

Pam DuSold 

214-443-9800 

214-443-9644 - fax 

Web site: www.equipto.com 
4819 Maple Ave. 

Dallas, TX 75219 

Booth 417 

Equipto manufactures and 
sells modular drawers, work 


center systems, benches, 
mezzanines, V-Grip™ shelv- 
ing and racks, wire shelving, 
carts, lockers, mobile aisle 
systems, and cabinets. Finest 
quality and prompt ship- 
ments! 


ESPERANTO, Inc. 

Nicola Vidali 

404-350-6173 

404-350-6174 - fax 

Web site: 
www.esperantocom.com 
1231 Collier Rd. 

Suite P 

Atlanta, GA 30318 

Booth 129 
Designer/producer of innov- 
ative large-format multime- 
dia programs using film, 
video, computer interactive, 
videowalls, and other A/V 
installations for exhibits, 
halls, and theaters. Technical 
and creative services for 
turn-key production of 
environmental experiences. 
Exclusive developer of the 
ImageContinue™ integrated 
projection system. Member 
EDPA—Exhibit Designer 
and Producer Association. 
Esperanto projects enrich 
the communication experi- 
ence: to inspire, inform, 
motivate, and publicize. 


Exhibit Group/Giltspur 
Steven Dahlen 
404-696-7500 
404-691-3280 - fax 

Web site: www.e-g.com 

180 Selig Dr. 

Atlanta, GA 30336 

Booth 213 
ExhibitGroup/Giltspur, the 
nation’s largest exhibit firm, 
and Deaton Museum Ser- 
vices bring together under 
one roof the full spectrum of 
specialized exhibit capabili- 
ties, including interpretive 
design, consulting, interac- 
tive and audiovisual engi- 
neering and production, 
graphic production, diora- 
mas, mural painting, artifact 
mounting, and casework. 


ExhibitsUSA 

Jason Gilbert 

816-421-1388 
816-421-3918 - fax 

Web site: ww.maaa.org 

912 Baltimore Ave. 

Suite 700 

Kansas City, MO 64105 
Booth 635 

ExhibitsUSA is a not-for- 
profit arts organization 
whose primary focus is the 
organization management 
and interpretation of afford- 
able museum-quality exhi- 
bitions. With over 30 exhi- 
bitions traveling each year, 
ExhibitsUSA has a wide 
range of exhibitions varying 


in size, media, security 
requirements, and rental 
fees. Exhibition rental fees 
include extensive education- 
al programming materials, 
catalogues or brochures, and 
wall-to-wall insurance. 


Fidelity Investments 

Amy DeCoste 
508-787-9528 
508-480-8882 - fax 

Web site: www. fidelity.com 
82 Devonshire St. M3D 
Boston, MA 02109 

Booth 932 


Fine Arts Risk 
Management 

Ace Everett 
703-312-6402 
703-524-9850 - fax 
1600 Wilson Blvd. 
#800 

Arlington, VA 22209 
Booth 332/334 


Fireform Porcelain Inc. 
Grant Baughman 
707-523-0580 

707-546-4022 - fax 

Web site: 
www.fireform.com 

368 Yolanda Ave. 

Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
Booth 240/242 

Fireform Porcelain, the 
world’s leading manufactur- 
er of high-resolution inter- 
pretive porcelain sign graph- 
ics, proudly introduces 
RhinoCore, a high-quality, 
high-pressure laminate sign 
material durable enough to 
be the ultimate economical 
Fireform companion prod- 
uct. Fireform also produces 
sign programs and systems, 
including frames, bases and 
hardware, design consultan- 
cy, and computer support. 


FOGA Systems 

Helen Wahlin 

Jim Tochford 

805-988-3642 
805-988-1254 - fax 

800 Del Norte Blvd. 
Oxnard, CA 93030 

Booth 608 

Aluminum extrusions and 
accessories. Explore infinite 
options for building perma- 
nent and traveling exhibi- 
tions, display cases, kiosks, 
counters and other interior 
fixtures. Discover true mod- 
ularity and how to continu- 
ously reconfigure an existing 
structure. Pick up a tool 
from FOGA — the original 
system for 40 years. Local 
representatives throughout 
the U.S. and the world. 
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Folia Industries Inc. 
Stephan Roy 

514-264-6122 
514-264-6066 - fax 

58 York 

Huntingdon, PQ JOS 1H0 
Canada 

Booth 632 

Phenolic embedded graphic 
panels for durable and per- 
manent, long-lasting indoor 
and outdoor interpretive 
signs. Multiple applications: 
museums, z00s, parks, cor- 
porate identity, city maps, 
wall murals, table and 
counter tops, furniture, dec- 
orative flooring, displays 
and exhibits, traveling 
exhibits. Cut to shape, puz- 
zle, game boards. 


Fortress FAE Worldwide 
Frederick Schmid 
617-790-3070 
617-790-3077 - fax 

One Design Center PI. 
#715 

Boston, MA 02210 

Booth 207 


Fox Cities Children’s 
Museum 

John Stout 

920-734-3226 
920-734-0677 - fax 

Web site: 

www. funat.fccm.org 

100 W. College Ave. 
Appleton, WI 54911 

Booth 920 

Anatomically correct model 
of the human heart, built for 
exploration, education and 
fun. Reinforced fiber glass 
design, for scale to muse- 
ums. Virtually maintenance 
free. “Allergy Arcade” travel- 
ing exhibit challenges chil- 
dren, their parents, and 
school groups to learn 
together about allergies and 
asthma, which affects nearly 
one in five children. Exhibit 
is flexible in size, 1000 to 
2000 square feet. 


Gage-Babcock & 
Associates 

Doug Rollman 
703-934-6440 
703-385-6749 - fax 

Web site: 
www.gage-babcock.com 
3975 Fair Ridge Dr. 

Suite 310 N 

Fairfax, VA 22033-2924 
Booth 619 

GBA is a full-service engi- 
neering firm specializing in 
fire protection, security, and 
life safety for over 45 years. 
We are independent of any 
manufacturer, insurance 
company, supplier, installer 
or other conflicting interest. 
GBA has six offices in the 
United States and one in 
Vancouver, Canada. GBA 


provides a wide range of 
engineering services to 
museums and similar type 
facilities including: fire/secu- 
rity system design; codes 
and standards consulting; 
safety inspections; emer- 
gency response planning: 
risk analysis services. 


Gallery Systems 
Jennifer Gibbons 
212-496-1046 
212-496-2784 - fax 
Web site: 
www.dascorp.com/tms 
1995 Broadway 

Suite 203 

New York, NY 10023 
Booth 506 


Gaylord Bros. 

Beth Vasta 

315-457-5070 
800-595-7265 - fax 

Web site: 
www.vasta@gaylord.com 
P.O. Box 4901 

Syracuse, NY 13221 

Booth 507 

Gaylord Bros. will be 
exhibiting new products 
dedicated to the care of 
museum collections includ- 
ing materials for textiles, 
books, documents, and pho- 
tographs. New slatwall 
exhibit cases will be on 
hand. 


George Eastman House 
International Museum of 
Photography and Film 
Jeanne Verhulst 
716-271-3361 

716-371-3970 - fax 

Web site: www.eastman.org 
900 East Ave. 

Rochester, NY 14607 

Booth 909T 

George Eastman House 
develops and travels photo- 
graphic exhibitions from its 
extensive collections. Exhi- 
bitions are of 19th- and 
20th-century vintage mater- 
ial, matted and framed, with 
text panels, and piece labels. 
Lewis Hine, Edward Ste- 
ichen, Mary Ellen Mark, 
Arnold Newman, Modotti 
and Weston in Mexico, and 
women’s photographs from 
the collection are examples 
of exhibition topics current- 
ly available. 


Getty Trust Publications 
Leslie Rollins 

310-230-7102 

310-440-7750 - fax 

1200 Getty Center Dr. 

Suite 00 

Los Angeles, CA 90049-1687 
Booth 829/831 

Getty Trust Publications 
publishes scholarly works on 
the visual arts: architecture, 
art education, conservation, 
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and history of art humani- 
ties. The J. Paul Getty Muse- 
um publishes in areas relat- 
ed to its collections, 
specifically: antiquities, dec- 
orative arts, drawings, man- 
uscripts, paintings, pho- 
tographs, and sculpture. 


Gilderfluke & Co. Inc. 
Dennis Herbert 
818-546-1618 
818-546-1619 - fax 

Web site: gilderfluke.com 
820 Thompson Ave. 

#35 

Glendale, CA 91201 

Booth 26 

Used to control lighting, 
robotic anamation, motion 
platforms and special effects 
for shows and attractions, 
Gilderfluke is the leading 
manfacturer of show control 
systems and digital audio 
repeaters. Whether you need 
a simple safety announce- 
ment or an interactive 
erupting volcano display we 
have the equipment to suit 
your needs. 


Glasbau Hahn GmbH & 
Co. KG 

Till Hahn 
011-49-69-944-17-0 
011-49-69-49-90-15-1 - fax 
Hannauer LandstraBe 211 
Frankfurt/Main 60314 
Germany 

Booth 607 


Greggie Fine Art 

Peggy Gregory 
404-843-1868 

404-255-5981 - fax 

6025 Sandy Springs Circle 
#314 

Atlanta, GA 30328 

Booth 321 

Dealers in 18th-, 19th-, and 
20th-century fine prints and 
works on paper. Consultants 
to museums and collectors, 
with programs for revenue- 
raising ideas for museums. 


Haley Sharpe Associates 
William Haley 
011-44-1162-51-8555 
011-44-1162-51-9119 - fax 
11-15 Guildhall La. 
Leicester, LE] 5FQ 

United Kingdom 

Booth 136 

Based in England, Haley 
Sharpe is a multidisciplinary 
team of 30 interior and 
interpretive consultants and 
graphic designers operating 
primarily in the museum 
and heritage sectors. Pro- 
jects are undertaken on 
either a fee-based consultan- 
cy agreement or turn-key 
design and built with full 


project management. 


Hammel Green & 
Abrahamson, Inc. 

Gary A. Reetz 

612-337-4130 

612-322-9013 - fax 

Web site: www.hga.com 
1201 Harmon PI. 
Minneapolis, MN 55403-1985 
Booth 113 


Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
Associates 

Sharon Lasoff 
213-624-2775 
213-895-0923 - fax 

Web site: www.hhpa.com 
811 W. 7th St. 

Suite 430 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 
Booth 127 

Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer 
Associates is a full-service 
planning and architectural 
firm offering master plan- 
ning, feasibility studies, his- 
toric renovation/rehabilita- 
tion, architecture, and 
interior design services. 
With offices in New York 
and Los Angeles, the firm 
provides services to art, sci- 
ence, planetariums, chil- 
dren’s and history museums 
across the country. 


Helmut Guenschel, Inc. 
Matthew Malaquias 
312-494-9800 

312-494-9802 - fax 

10 Emala Ave. 

Baltimore, MD 21220 
Booth 513 

Serving museums for more 
than 30 years. Specializing in 
the technical design and 
manufacture of display cas- 
es, meeting the highest stan- 
dards for conservation and 
security. Introducing the 
new Viewall System (modu- 
lar display case compo- 
nents). Additional areas of 
expertise: fiber optic light- 
ing, project programming, 
prototype development, 
budgeting, period 
room/museum shop fabri- 
cation, and field installation. 
Exclusive representation for 
Glasbau Hahn, Germany. 


Henderson Phillips Fine Arts 
Patricia Hayes 

800-871-9991 

202-955-5750 - fax 

1001 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W. 
Suite 725, South Tower 
Washington, DC 20004 
Booth 519 

Dedicated solely to serving 
the museum and collector 
community, the Henderson 
Phillips organization of 
highly regarded specialists is 
recognized internationally as 
an important resource con- 
cerning risk management, 
insurance, and loss-control 
assessment. 


Hillmann & Carr Inc. 

Ms. Michal Carr 
202-342-0001 

202-342-0117 - fax 

2121 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
Booth 126 

Award-winning producers 
of film, video, interactive, 
audio, videowall, and multi- 
media presentations since 
1975. Full-service creative 
production and project 
management. Creative track 
record with expertise in 
museums, visitor centers, 
special exhibits, expositions, 
and multi-language interna- 
tional projects in traditional 
and non-traditional stan- 
dard formats. Experience 
includes A/V systems, 
design, integration, and 
installation. 


Historical Publishing 
Network 

Barry A. Black 
210-688-9008 
210-688-9016 - fax 

8491 Leslie Rd. 

San Antonio, TX 78254 
Booth 641 

A guaranteed large-dollar 
fund-raising tool that pro- 
duces a beautiful hard cover 
“coffee table” style history 
book of your city/county/ 
state. A “turn-key” project 
with no staff time or invest- 
ment from your organiza- 
tion. We have programs for 
large- or medium-size com- 
munities. 


Impact Communications 
David Watkins 
216-861-1063 
216-861-0940 - fax 
Web site: www.impact 
communications.com 
1138 W. 9th St. 
Cleveland, OH 44113 
Booth 141 
Impact Communications is 
an internationally recog- 
nized developer of com- 
pelling content for produc- 
tivity and learning. Founded 
in 1979, Impact creates 
interactive multimedia pro- 
grams, kiosks, videos, and 
Web site development for 
museums and industry. It 
was selected from more than 
10,000 media production 
companies to be included in 
Hope Report's Producer 100. 


International Expeditions, 
Inc. 

Marcia Wennberg 
205-428-1700 
205-428-1714 - fax 

Web site: 
www.intravel.com/intexp 
One Environs Park 
Helena, AL 35080 

Booth 634 
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International Expedition 
offers natural history travel 
programs and workshops to 
30 destinations worldwide. 
Individuals may join any of 
our monthly departures. We 
also customize itineraries for 
institutions such as muse- 
ums, and assist them in 
marketing to their member- 
ship and donors. 


International Society of 
Appraisers 

Donald Jensen 
425-745-3941 
425-787-0548 - fax 

7216 Soundview Dr. 
Edmonds, WA 98026 
Booth 140 


International Tourist 
Attractions (ITA)—Explore 
Michael Barnett 
011-972-367-01-793 
011-972-367-01-798 - fax 
Web site: ita-explore.com 
13 Krinitzi St. 

Ramat Gan, 52453 

Israel 

Booth 100 

Explore Products combines 
the thrills generated by 
ITA’s own cutting-edge 
motion base technology 
with multimedia software 
delivered on wide screens by 
means of sophisticated, all- 
immersive audiovisual sys- 
tems. Explore rides are both 
entertaining and education- 
al, designed to meet the 
highest standards of tech- 
nology and safety, scaleable 
to sites both large and small. 


J&S S International, Inc. 
dba Kokoro Dinosaurs 
Heather Anderson 
818-704-9094 
818-704-9939 - fax 

21211 Oxnard St. 
Woodland Hills, CA 91367 
Booth 901T 

Kokoro is the originator of 
museum-quality robotic 
exhibits, featuring the most 
realistic and scientifically 
accurate creatures world- 
wide. New—“Reptiles: Real 
and Robotic” includes eight 
robotic creatures and comes 
complete with educational 
components designed with 
San Diego Natural History 
Museum, dinosaurs, ice age 
mammals, giant insects, and 
other animated exhibit 
groups are available. 


Jack Rouse Associates 
Shawn McCoy 
513-381-0055 
513-381-2691 - fax 

Web site: 
www.jackrouse.com 

1014 Vine 

Suite 1300 

Cincinnati, OH 45202-1100 


Booth 744 

Single source firm capable of 
providing master planning, 
exhibit design, re-created 
environments, play environ- 
ments, entertainment attrac- 
tions, environmental theater 
design and production, 
interactive/multi-media dis- 
plays and presentations. 
International experience in 
creating exhibits that attract, 
engage, and educate audi- 
ences. Full complement of 
exhibit designers, registered 
architects, theatrical design- 
ers, writers, producers, and 
project managers. 


Jaffe Holden Scarborough 
Acoustics 

Stephanie Snow 
203-838-4167 
203-838-4168 - fax 

114A Washington St. 
Norwalk, CT 06854 

Booth 220 

Jaffe Holden Scarbrough 
Acoustics provides acousti- 
cal consultation services 
including architectural 
acoustics, mechanical sys- 
tem noise control, sound 
isolation and audio-visual 
design for galleries, mini- 
theaters, and interactive 
exhibits. 


James Bourlet 

Floss Izzo 

718-392-9700 

38-20 Review Rd. 

Long Island City, NY 11101 
Booth 333 


Joel & Sinclair 
Stephen Sinclair 
202-401-2322 
202-619-4175 - fax 
1100 E St., S.E. 
Washington, DC 20003 
Booth 138C 


Kalamazoo Banner Works 
Clive Cabey 

800-525-6424 

616-388-2018 - fax 

Web site: www.kbwnet.com 
2129 Portage St. 

Kalamazoo, MI 49001 
Booth 833/835 

Kalamazoo Banner Works is 
nationally recognized for 
quality banners, patented 
banner hardware, outdoor- 
use banner stands, and the 
Display One™! interior dis- 
play system. KBW products 
are used to announce special 
events and exhibits, com- 
municate a theme or mes- 
sage, and celebrate special 
occasions. 


Katharine T. Carter & 
Associates 

Katharine T. Carter 
352-523-1948 


352-523-1949 - fax 

Web site: www.ktcassoc.com 
P.O. Box 2449 

St. Leo, FL 33574 

Booth 900T 

Katharine T. Carter & Asso- 
ciates supports visual art 
institutions that actively seek 
stabilization without com- 
promising quality program- 
ming by making available 
exhibitions of contemporary 
international artists without 
rental fees. Each exhibition 
comes with 100 complimen- 
tary catalogues featuring 
essays by leading scholars 
and critics. 


KCF/SHG, Inc. 

David Greenbaum 
202-842-2100 

202-974-4500 - fax 

1825 Eye St. N.W. 

Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20006 
Booth 604 

KCF/SHG has a long history 
of architectural design excel- 
lence and specialized exper- 
tise on museum projects. 
We have completed many 
significant projects for the 
Smithsonian Institution and 
the National Gallery of Art. 
KCEF/SHG is highly adept at 
devising the technical infra- 
structure to support the 
high level of interaction 
desired by today’s museum 
visitor and skilled at creating 
spaces that support the mis- 
sion of the institution. 


KE Software Inc. 

Andrzed Kowalski 
604-877-1960 

604-877-1961 - fax 

Web site: 
www.kesoftware.com 
303-601 W. Broadway 
Vancouver, BC V5R 4C2 
Canada 

Booth 933 

KE EMU is a full-featured 
collections management sys- 
tem designed to provide 
ease of access from small to 
very large collections. KE 
EMU manages all aspects of 
a museum’s collection, 
management, and other 
related information while 
providing extensive retrieval 
facilities within the museum 
and to external patrons. 


King Graphic Technologies 
Inc. 

Barb Swanson 
714-750-5801or 
212-244-5484 

Web site: 
www.kinggraphics.com 
511 W. 33rd St. 

Suite 100 

New York, NY 10001 
Booth 243 

King Graphic Technologies 


is a leader in large- and 
super-large-format graphics 
using state-of-the-art digital 
printing systems on vinyl, 
canvas, silk, mesh, and 
many other materials. Size 
of image is limited only by 
your imagination. Serving 
the museum, exhibit, and 
entertainment community 
for over 60 years. 


Lasergate Systems, Inc. 
Brian McDowell 
813-803-1574 
813-803-1590 - fax 

2189 Cleveland St. 
Clearwater, FL 33765 
Booth 928 

Lasergate Systems designs, 
manufactures, and markets 
a complete line of comput- 
erized revenue and admis- 
sion control systems for 
theme parks, waterparks, 
and other paid-attendance 
attractions, with customers 
in the United States, Cana- 
da, Europe, and Australia. 


LifeFormations 

Scott Campbell 
419-352-2101 
419-352-1402 - fax 

Web site: 
www.lifeformations.com 
326 Industrial Pkwy. 
Bowling Green, OH 43402 
Booth 815 

LifeFormations continues to 
provide the museum indus- 
try with the most realistic 
characters anywhere, and 
they still won’t cost you an 
arm and a leg. 


Light Impressions 

Bob McWilliams 
716-271-8960 
800-828-5539 - fax 

739 Monroe Ave. 
Rochester, NY 14607 
Booth 401 

Light Impressions specializes 
in archival storage display 
and presentation. Products 
included are: mat board, 
acid-free envelopes, papers, 
slide sleeves, storage boxes, 
frames, anti-static gloves, 
albums, etc. Call for a free 
catalogue. 


Lighting Services Inc. 

Daniel Gelman 

914-942-2800 

914-942-2177 - fax 

Web site: www.lighting 
servicesinc.com 

2 Kay Fries Dr. 

Stony Point, NY 10980 

Booth 338/340 

Lighting Services Inc. is the 

leading manufacturer of 

specification grade track, 

accent, display, and fiber 

optic lighting systems for 

museum environments. 


Lord Cultural Resources 
Planning & Management 
Inc. 

Kathleen Brown 
850-877-4385 

850-656-1355 - fax 

Web site: ourworld. 
compuserve.com/home 
pages/lord_canada_toro 
1274 Paul Russell Rd. 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
Booth 342 

Lord Cultural Resources 
Planning and Management 
is the specialized firm pro- 
viding a comprehensive 
range of services to meet the 
unique needs of museums 
and other cultural institu- 
tions across the United 
States and around the world: 
attendance and revenue 
generation strategies; inter- 
pretive and exhibition plans; 
strategies and master plans; 
visitor studies; space and 
facilities plans; feasibility 
studies; collections manage- 
ment. With more than 700 
successful projects in 17 
years, Lord Cultural 
Resources’ experience is 
unparalleled in the field. 


MadenTech Consulting, 
Inc. 

Stacy Stevens 

703-769-4558 

703-769-4424 - fax 

Web site: 
www.madentech.com 

2110 Washington Blvd. 
Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22204 

Booth 938 

MadenTech develops and 
distributes MadenTech 
MadenFile™ — Artifact 
management software for 
both PC and server. In sup- 
port of MadenFile, Maden- 
Tech provides a broad range 
of LAN/WAN, communica- 
tions, data entry and digital 
imaging services, as well as 
an optimized hardware plat- 
form to offer an end-to-end 
solution. 


Maltbie Associates, Inc. 
George Mayer 
609-237-0052 
609-234-0760 - fax 

Web site: www.maltbie.com 
708 Fellowship Rd. 

Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 

Booth 633/732 

Exhibit builders and con- 
tractors for museums and 
visitor centers; electro- 
mechanical devices, diora- 
mas, automated audio visual 
devices, animation, fiber 
optics, silk screen graphics, 
and case work. 
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Marquand Books 

Ed Marquand 

206-624-2030 

206-624-1821 - fax 

Web site: 
www.marquand.com 

1402 Third Ave. 

Suite 300 

Seattle, WA 98101 

Booth 418 

Produces museum exhibi- 
tion catalogues, handbooks, 
and guides. Services include 
design, production, editorial 
assistance, and printing. Co- 
publications and distribu- 
tion negotiation services are 
also offered, as well as publi- 
cation consultation. 


MasterPak 

Andrew L. Smith 
800-922-5522 
212-586-6961 - fax 

50 W. 57th St. 

New York, NY 10019 
Booth 420 

Archival materials for the 
packing, shipping, storing, 
and displaying of fine art, 
artifacts, and antiques. 


MBA Design & Display 
Products Corp. 

Bill Beite (northeast) 800- 
840-9558 

John Lumsdon (south cen- 
tral) 800-877-1974 

Lorenz Miller (west coast) 
800-510-4622 

35 E. Uwchlan Ave. 

Suite 318 

Exton, PA 19341 

Booth 719 

Mila-wall, the most versatile 
partition wall system avail- 
able. Mila-wall connects in 
seconds using an integrated 
self-closing fastener system. 
Smooth, flush mounted 
modules present an unob- 
structed wall without visible 
fasteners to mar the custom 
appearance. Easily reconfig- 
ured and perfect for travel- 
ing museums and changing 
exhibit galleries. 


McCollister’s Moving & 
Storage, Inc. 

John Hartman 
800-257-9595 
609-386-5608 - fax 

1800 Rte. 130N 
Burlington, NJ 08016 
Booth 742 

Fine art transportation, 
packing, crating and storage 
services. 


MCI/HDI Marketing Inc. 
Denise Muscatel 
703-902-6114 
703-902-6011 

Web site: MCIT.com 
8200 Greensboro Dr. 
McLean, VA 22102 

Booth 533 


MCL is premiering an exclu- 
sive series of customized 
prepaid telephone cards 
designed to be sold in AAM- 
member museums. A per- 
centage of revenue from 
each card sold will go direct- 
ly to benefit the museums. 
Collect them or use them to 
make calls from virtually 
any telephone in the world. 


Metal Edge, Inc. 

Larry Gates 

213-721-7800 
213-721-7900 - fax 

6340 Banaini Blvd. 
Commence, CA 90040 
Booth 937 

Manufacturer and supplier 
of archival and preserva- 
tion/conservation supplies. 


Meteor Photo & Imaging 
Dick Braudo 

248-583-3090 

248-588-5998 - fax 

Web site: www.meteor.com 
1099 Chicago Rd. 

Troy, MI 48083 

Booth 139 

Total Solution Provider of 
photographic murals, digital 
lambda photographic 
murals, E-Stat banners, 
murals, transparencies, 
complete mounting services, 
design services. Custom 
portable displays by Prestige, 
Digital Imaging Services. 


MetLife Resources 
Sandy Miragliotta 
800-865-1724 
216-642-1441 - fax 

6500 Rockside Rd., #300 
Cleveland, OH 44131 
Booth 535 

MetLife Resources is the 
division of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 
that specializes in providing 
retirement planning pro- 
grams to employees of the 
healthcare/not-for-profit 
markets. 


Meyvaert Glass Engineer- 
ing NV 

Paul Meyvaert 
011-32-9-225-54-27 
011-32-9-224-36-11 - fax 
DOK NOORD 3 

9000 Gent 

Belgium 

Booth 241 

Glass show-cases for muse- 
ums. One of the largest 
manufacturers of glass dis- 
play cases for museums. 
Leading specialist in muse- 
um consultancy and muse- 
um equipment. Partner of 
curators and architects. 
Technical study and design 
department satisfies the 
most specialized demands of 
presentation. Thirty years of 
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technical expertise in glass, 
metal, wood works, illumi- 
nation, security, and condi- 
tioning. 


Micro Information 
Products, Inc. 

Jody Boles 

800-647-3863 
512-454-1246 - fax 

Web site: www.mip.com 
313 E. Anderson Ln. 

Suite 200 

Austin, TX 78752 

Booth 645 

MIP NonProfit Series® for 
Windows® and MIP Fund 
Accounting® for DOS are 
feature-rich accounting sys- 
tems designed for the 
unique needs of nonprofit 
and governmental agencies. 
Both accounting systems 
provide the complete finan- 
cial, managerial and report- 
ing needs your organizations 
may require, including 
being FASB/GASB compli- 
ant. For a free demo diskette 
and more information, call 
800-647-3863. 


Montel Inc. 

Yves Belanger 
800-935-0235 
418-248-7266 - fax 

Web site: 
system@montel.com 

225 4th Ave. 

Montmagny, PQ G5V 385 
Canada 

Booth 313 


Muralite 

Tari Erickson 

612-644-6985 

612-644-0815 - fax 

2303 Wycliff St. 

St. Paul, MN 55114 

Booth 811 

Large full color graphics. A 
full service company offering 
large, seamless murals and 
banners that fold. Other ser- 
vices includ display frames, 
light boxes, custom frames, 
metal work, powder coating, 
cut vinyl, and silk screening. 


Musée de la Civilisation 
Lisette Ferera 

418-643-2158 

418-646-8779 - fax 

16 Rue de la Barricade 
Quebec City, PQ G1K 7A6 
Canada 

Booth 912T 

The museum has established 
a program of international 
traveling exhibitions. Eight- 
thousand square feet relate 
to various subjects: anthro- 
pology, natural history, pop- 
ular culture, art, science, and 
civilization. 


Museum Computer 
Network 

Katherine Jones-Garmil 
617-495-1969 
617-495-7535 - fax 

Web site: www.mcn.edu 
265 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
Booth 649A 


Museum Management 
Consultants 

Marnie Burke 
415-982-2316 
415-982-0504 - fax 

559 Pacific Ave. 

Suite 8 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
Booth 714 

Museum Management Con- 
sultants strategizes with 
leaders to enhance organiza- 
tional performance, build 
community relationships, 
and attract larger and more 
diverse audiences, to help 
our clients thrive in a com- 
petitive marketplace. Based 
in San Francisco, MMC is 
nationally known for its 
work with museums in the 
areas of program develop- 
ment, evaluation, market- 
ing, and planning. 


Museum Tools 

William Wells 
415-485-0630 

415-457-7239 - fax 

P.O. Box 2646 

San Anselmo, CA 94979 
Booth 319 

Museum Tools created the 
Secret Sound speaker, which 
projects a 30-inch beam of 
focused sound onto any 
exhibit, eliminating distract- 
ing audio spillover. It can be 
ceiling mounted at any 
height, and comes with a 
lifetime warranty. Museum 
Tools also features a line of 
high quality, on-site record- 
able digital repeaters. 


Museums Association 
Michael Wright 
0171-250-1836 
0171-250-1929 - fax 

42 Clerkenwell Close 
London, ECIR OPA 
England 

Booth 749 

England’s professional asso- 
ciation, working in the fields 
of education, ethics, and 
publishing. 


National Cooperative Bank 
Carol Stephenson 
202-336-7678 
202-336-7659 - fax 

Web site: www.ncb.com 
1401 Eye St. N.W. 

Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20005 
Booth 143 

National Cooperative Bank 


is a leading provider of 
financial services to non- 
profit organizations 
throughout the United 
States. NCB offers cultural 
and educational entities 
loans and leases. NCB is 
located in Washington, 
D.C., with offices in New 
York, San Francisco, Chica- 
go, Atlanta, and Anchorage. 


National Museum of 
Science and Industry 
Mark Sullivan 
011-44-171-938-8183 
011-44-171-938-8112 - fax 
Web site: www.nmsi.ac.uk 
Exhibition Rd. 

London, SW7 2DD 

United Kingdom 

Booth 903T 

“Science of Sport” vividly 
interprets the scientific prin- 
ciples behind sport. A range 
of state-of-the-art interac- 
tive exhibits uncover how 
technology developments 
have affected performance 
and sporting experience. 
Designed with the flexibility 
for adaptation to individual 
venues, it combines all the 
elements essential for a suc- 


cessful exhibition. 


National Register 
Publishing 

Kristen Bucknam 
800-521-8110 

908-771-8645 - fax 

121 Chanlon Rd. 

New Providence, NJ 07974 
Booth 426 

Published in cooperation 
the with American Associa- 
tion of Museums, The Offi- 
cial Museum Directory™ is 
your exclusive guide to 
everything you need to 
know about America’s 
museums and collections. 
This unique reference tool 
maintains up-to-date and 
accurate information on 
today’s dynamic and diverse 
community, with over 7,700 
listings for the 1998 edition. 
Other related industry 
guides include Museums of 
the World™, as well as Who’s 
Who in American Art™, and 
the American Art Directory™ 
—indispensable references 
for anyone needing access to 
facts on individuals and 
institutions within the art 
world. 


National Ticket Co. 

Diane M. Surak 
800-829-0829 

800-829-0888 - fax 

P.O. Box 547 

Shamokin, PA 17872 

Booth 926 

Thermal point-of-sale ticket 
stock for all systems using 
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thermal printers, reserved 
seat and GA laser printed 
tickets, tyvek ultrabands, 
and vinyl snap-on wrist- 
bands, roll, strip, and sheet 
tickets. 


Natural History Museum 
of Los Angeles 

Natalia M. Varanko 
213-763-3390 
213-747-4506 - fax 

Web site: www.nhm.org 
900 Exposition Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90007 
Booth 911T 

The Traveling Exhibits Divi- 
sion of NHMLA is an 
award-winning department 
that specializes in block- 
buster exhibits for cultural, 
natural history, and science 
museums. We create, fabri- 
cate, and circulate exhibi- 
tions around the world. Our 
educational, hands-on, 
interactive exhibitions have 
been drawing crowds and 
breaking attendance records 
since 1986. 


New England Technology 
Group 

Jennifer Doherty 
617-494-1151 
617-4494-0998 - fax 

Web site: 
www.netgworld.com 

101 Rogers St. 

Cambridge, MA 02142 
Booth 226 

NETG has been providing 
award winning interactive 
video, multimedia, and elec- 
tronic exhibits for museums 
since 1981. Be sure to stop 
by NETG’s booth to see the 
latest in interactive exhibit 
ideas at work. 


New Northern/Kaye Fine 
Art & Special Risks 
Robbin P. Chanko 
212-338-2528 
212-867-0366 - fax 

122 E. 42nd St. 

3rd Floor 

New York, NY 10168 
Booth 621 

New Northern/Kaye Fine 
Art & Special Risks has been 
a leader in fine arts for over 
25 years. Providing “all 
risks” in fine arts and all 
other forms of valuable col- 
lectibles as well as the struc- 
tures that house these col- 
lections, including the 
ancillary coverages required 
by the entity and its direc- 
tors and officers. 


North American Van 

Lines, Inc. 

Teresa Wilcox 

800-234-2788 

219-429-1853 - fax 

Web site: www.north 
american-vanline.com 


P.O. Box 988 

Fort Wayne, IN 46801-0988 
Booth 527/529 

North American’s commit- 
ment to museums, artists, 
and fine art collections 
ensures that fine art is trans- 
ported safely worldwide. As 
an AAM vendor, we offer 
transportation discounts for 
household and museum 
pieces and exhibit tours. 
Visit booth number 
527/529. 


Northern Light 
Productions 

Liz Kay 

617-731-9100 
617-731-9109 - fax 

1050 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 

Booth 628 

NLP is a full-service produc- 
tion company working in 
both film and video. Muse- 
um work includes award- 
winning three-screen seam- 
less signature films, 
multi-screen exhibits, A/V 
exhibit presentations, inter- 
actives, capital campaign 
videos. Recent clients: 
NASA, National Park Ser- 
vice, Michener Art Museum, 
Kennedy Library, U.S. For- 
est Service, USS Constitu- 
tion Museum. 


ODDI Printing 

Corporation 

Arni Sigurdsson 

732-538-1790 

732-530-1890 - fax 

Web site: www.monmouth. 
com/~ODDI/ 

8 Glenwood Dr. 

Tinton Falls, NJ 07724 

Booth 845 

ODDI Printing specializes in 

fine art catalogues, posters, 

and illustrated books. U.S. 

sales operation supervises all 

production at the plant in 

Reykjavik, Iceland. 


Olson Color Expansions, 
Inc. 

Daniel Olson 
213-931-6643 
213-931-0214 - fax 

7775 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 
Booth 803/805 


Ontario Science Centre 
Lorelee A. Sankarlal 
416-696-3273 
416-696-3167 - fax 

Web site: www.osc.on.ca 
770 Don Mills Rd. 
Toronto, Ontario M3C 1T3 
Canada 

Booth 902T/904T 

The Ontario Science Centre 
is world-renowned for its 
innovative science and tech- 
nology exhibits. We offer 
over 800 interactive exhibits 


of exceptional quality and 
design. Our services also 
include custom thematic 
and conceptual exhibit 
design, museum develop- 
ment planning and consult- 
ing, and traveling exhibition 
rentals, including “Sport,” 
“A Question of Truth,” and 
our latest innovations, “Sci- 
ence Express” and “Scream 
Machines: The Science of 
Roller Coasters.” 


Paciolan Systems, Inc. 

Joni Ybarra 

562-426-7884 

562-595-7900 - fax 

Web site: 
www.paciolan.com 

2875 Temple Ave. 

Long Beach, CA 90806 
Booth 228 

Paciolan Systems (PSI) soft- 
ware systems include general 
admission, advance reserva- 
tions, credit authorization, 
scheduling, fund account- 
ing, membership, and devel- 
opment. Specializing in inte- 
grated business systems, PSI 
offers comprehensive solu- 
tions including hardware, 
software with full marketing 
and reporting capabilities, 
and customer service, 24 
hours a day, seven days a 
week. 


PinPoint Fiberoptics Ltd. 
Pamela Van De Velde 
310-276-3437 
310-276-3475 - fax 

P.O. Box 7085 

Beverley Hills, CA 90212 
Booth 734 

PinPoint Fiberoptics Ltd. 
manufactures and supplies 
fiber optic lighting systems 
for exhibit illumination. 
PinPoint systems deliver 
cool, UV-free light to pro- 
tect sensitive artifacts. 
Patented directional fixtures 
and mounting track give 
fine control over light inten- 
sity, aim and focus inside 
exhibit cases. PinPoint sup- 
plies glass and plastic optics 
and provides installation 
service. 


Porter Music Box 
Company, Inc. 

Ben Sault 

800-635-1938 
802-728-9699 - fax 

USS. Rt. 66 

P.O. Box 424 

Randolph, VT 05060 
Booth 801 

Large disc-style music boxes, 
and audio recordings on 
cassette and CD. 


Potomac Museum Group 
Jon Kramer 

612-521-0421 
612-588-4912 - fax 


Web site: 
www.natural-history.com 
Box 27470 

Golden Valley, MN 55427 
Booth 921 

Producer of “Elephants!” 
and other touring educa- 
tional exhibits. PMG also 
designs and constructs 
exhibits for natural history 
museums. 


Prehistoric Animal 
Structure Inc. 

Gilles Danis 
403-822-2120 
403-822-2123 - fax 
232 2nd Ave. 

Box 502 

East Coulee, Alberta 
TOJ 1B0 Canada 
Booth 618 

Casting and mounting 
skeletons for museum dis- 


plays. 


Presentations South, Inc. 
Robert Buck 

407-843-2535 
407-849-0930 - fax 

4249 L. B. McLeod Rd. 
Orlando, FL 32811 

Booth 512/514 

Over 30 years’ experience 
and over 200 museum con- 
tracts are behind every Pre- 
sentations South installa- 
tion. A full-service facility 
providing museum-quality 
casework, interactives, sets, 
dioramas, signage, graphics, 
artifact fixtures, and attrac- 
tions throughout the world. 


Promotion Products, Inc. 
Tip Wilson 

503-234-0901 
503-234-0904 - fax 

Web site: www.ppinc.com 
50 S.E. Yamhill St. 
Portland, OR 97214 

Booth 939/941 

PPI is a full-service exhibit 
firm providing innovative 
designs and quality fabrica- 
tion for a wide variety of 
museums, science centers, 
ZOOS, aquariums, and visitor 
centers. We pride ourselves 
on our single source in- 
house abilities, offering 
planning, research, writing, 
design, fabrication, and 
installation services, includ- 
ing interactive and audiovi- 
sual components. 


Questor Systems 
John B. Culpepper 
818-356-0808 
818-403-1739 - fax 
Web site: 
www.questorsys.com 
899 El Centro St. 

Suite 101 

S. Pasadena, CA 91030 
Booth 219 

As a recognized leader in 
museum automation, 


Questor offers the finest col- 
lections management avail- 
able in the marketplace. 
With a team of museum and 
programming professionals, 
Questor offers the finest in 
client service and computer 
solutions for museums, 
archives, and corporate, per- 
sonal, and library collec- 
tions. Compliance with 
industry standards, dedicat- 
ed resources for product 
development, and collabora- 
tive efforts with renowned 
institutions worldwide pro- 
vide our clients with the best 
automation solutions avail- 
able. Questor Systems, Inc., 
is the users choice for com- 
prehensive collections man- 
agement. 


Re:discovery Software, 
Inc. 

David Edwards 
804-975-3256 

804-975-3935 - fax 

Web site: 
www.rediscov.com 

3040 Berkmar Dr. 

Suite Bl 

Charlottesville, VA 22901 
Booth 705 

Re:discovery for Windows is 
the collections management 
software chosen by the 
National Park Service to 
manage museum objects, 
archives, and other cultural 
and natural resource collec- 
tions at all park units and 
associated sites. Re:discov- 
ery’s powerful, researcher- 
friendly search interface, 
imaging capabilities, struc- 
tured lexicon, integrated 
report writer, Internet inter- 
face, flexibility, and out- 
standing customer support 
are some of the reasons why 
the Park Service and over 70 
other institutions use Re:dis- 
covery. 


Restoration by Costikyan 
June Costikyan 
718-726-1090 
718-726-1887 - fax 

28-13 14th St. 

Long Island City, NY 11102 
Booth 218 


Richards-Wilcox, Inc. 
Diane Vambreck 
630-897-6951 

630-897-6994 - fax 

Web site: 
www.richards/wilcox.com 
600 S. Lake St. 

Aurora, IL 60506 

Booth 726 

Storage Solutions: Art-Stor® 
System: sliding storage pan- 
els suspended from over- 
head track hardware; Mobile 
Aisle System: Movable stor- 
age panels supported on 
mobile floor supported 
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hardware; Times-2 Speed 
File System: Rotating storage 
files, doubles traditional 
drawer file capacity; 
Woodtek System: Four-post 
shelving constructed of rigid 
steel and high-quality wood. 


Roberts Express, White 
Glove Services Division 
James F. Snider 
330-724-4156 
330-724-2007 - fax 

P.O. Box 7162 

Akron, OH 44306 

Booth 827 

The largest critical ship- 
ment carrier in North 
America. Roberts offers a 
nationwide, ad hoc service 
utilizing a fleet of 150 cli- 
mate-controlled, air-ride 
vehicles with team drivers. 
A variety of satellite surveil- 
lance and security options 
are available. 


ROSCO Labs 

Diane Ricci 
203-708-8900 

52 Harbor View Ave. 
Stamford, CT 06902 
Booth 733 


Scenery West 

Tim Knipe 

818-765-8661 
818-765-5495 - fax 

Web site: 
www.scenerywest.com 
11461 Hart St. 

N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
Booth 106 

With full in-house produc- 
tion facilities, Scenery West 
creates quality-themed ele- 
ments, fine art statuary, and 
architectural details for a 
range of venues including 
museums, theme parks, 
hotels, casinos, and retail 
stores. SW also offers an 
extensive catalogue of stock 
materials. 


Science Museum of 
Minnesota 

Paul Green 

612-221-4724 

612-221-4590 - fax 

101 E. Fifth St. 

Suite 1901 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

Booth 807/906 

The Exhibit Source at the 
Science Museum of Min- 
nesota offers the highest 
quality traveling exhibitions 
for lease; interactive compo- 
nents for purchase; develop- 
ment, design, and fabrica- 
tion services for your 
exhibition projects. 


Sears & Russell 
Consultants United 
Catharine Tanner 
416-926-8242 
416-926-1426 - fax 
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245 Davenport Rd. 

Suite 200 

Toronto, Ontario M5R 1K1 
Canada 

Booth 132C 

Sears & Russell helps muse- 
ums change — to operate 
more efficiently, to plan the 
long-range development of 
their facility, to create innov- 
ative and meaningful 
exhibits. No matter what the 
project, we emphasize close 
collaboration between client 
and consultant, to ensure the 
product meets your needs as 
well as our high standards. 


Security Products 

Victor Hill 

716-244-1900 

716-244-6862 - fax 

251 Park Ave. 

Rochester, NY 14607-2723 
Booth 846 

The fully integrated Skyline 
Facility Management System 
gives you complete control 
of the security, card access, 
alarm monitoring, CCTV, 
video badging, fire protec- 
tion, and environmental sys- 
tems in your buildings — in 
one system. 


Select Ticketing Systems 
Dennine Michel 
315-479-6663 
315-471-2715 - fax 

Web site: 
www.select-info.com 

P.O. Box 959 

Syracuse, NY 13201 

Booth 120 

Select designs, installs, and 
supports Ticket Wizard®, 
PASS®, and PASS GOLD® 
—innovative software for 
ticketing, marketing, mem- 
bership, and fund raising; 
kiosk and outletting solu- 
tions. Also internet ticket- 
ing, access control, graphic 
ticket, credit card, photo ID, 
touch screen, and light pen 
options. 


Ship Art International 
Jennifer Polishook 
650-952-0100 

650-952-8958 - fax 

Web site: www.shipart.com 
P.O. Box 1176 

South San Francisco, CA 
94083-1176 

Booth 148 

Full service, museum quality 
art handling and services, 
exhibit coordination, pack- 
ing, and crating. Express 
shuttles to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, and 
Chicago. Climate-controlled 
storage and transportation. 


SITES 

Marlene Rothacker 
202-357-3168 
202-357-4324 - fax 


Web site: www.si.edu/sites 
Quad 3146 MRC 706 
Washington, DC 20560 
Booth 501 

As a bureau of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, SITES 
travels exhibitions, many 
developed from Smithson- 
ian collections, to a wide 
variety of organizations such 
as museums, galleries, his- 
torical societies, schools, and 
cultural centers. Subject 
matters range from art and 
science to history and cul- 
tural identity. 


Smith Kramer, Inc. 
Audrey Powell 
816-756-3777 
816-756-3779 - fax 

1622 Westport Rd. 

Kansas City, MO 64111 
Booth 643 

Smith Kramer provides a 
diverse selection of quality 
traveling exhibitions. Our 
tour management services 
include assistance with all 
aspects of tour development, 
marketing, and tour trans- 
port, as well as insurance 
needs. We also provide fine 
art shipping and state-of- 
the-art crate fabrication. 


Spacesaver Corporation 
Ann Schroedl 

920-563-0529 

920-563-2702 - fax 

Web site: 
Www.spacesaver.com 

1450 Janesville Ave. 

Fort Aktison, WI 53538 
Booth 600/602 

Spacesaver information and 
materials storage systems 
offer numerous advantages 
over conventional storage 
methods for virtually any 
storage application. Consoli- 
date special collections, files, 
artifacts, or rare books, and 
make storage more efficient 
and secure, eliminating cost- 
ly off-site storage. 


Sparks Exhibits Corp. 
Frank D. Nave 
215-671-8119 
215-676-9557 - fax 

2828 Charter Rd. 
Philadelphia, PA 19154 
Booth 819/821 

Sparks Productions and 
Piper Productions are part 
of Sparks Exhibits, a 75- 
year-old company, specializ- 
ing in exhibit and scenic 
fabrication, themed interi- 
ors, interactives, and instal- 
lation of museum interiors 
with sales offices in San 
Francisco and Huntingdon 
Beach and full-service fabri- 
cation facilities in San 
Diego, Philadelphia, Orlan- 
do, and Atlanta. 


Steel Fixture Mfg. Co. 
Stan Hubbard 
785-233-8911 
785-233-8477 - fax 

Web site: 
www-.steelfixture.com 

612 S.E. 7th St. 

P.O. Box 917 

Topeka, KS 66601-0917 
Booth 121 

Manufacturer of museum 
storage cabinets with draw- 
ers and shelves for all natur- 
al history objects, including 
textiles and vertebrate, 
herbarium, entomology, 
anthropology, geology, and 
paleontology specimens; and 
art objects. Can custom 
build and install to require- 
ments. We hook with com- 
pactor installers on cabinet 
design and installation. 


SurveyWorks 

Jeff Broughton 
905-852-3519 
905-852-3519 - fax 

Web site: www.theiage.com 
54 Balsom St. 

Unbridge, Ontario L9P 1B3 
Canada 

Booth 927 

SurveyWorks is an afford- 
able software package that 
will provide your facility 
with flexible, fast, and accu- 
rate visitor research infor- 
mation. An unlimited num- 
ber of questions, five 
different question types, and 
rapid data analysis are a few 
of SurveyWorks many fea- 
tures. 


Synthonics Technologies, 
Inc. 

Kym Placek 

818-991-9021 
818-991-6930 - fax 

30423 Canwood St. 

#203 

Agoura Hills, CA 91301 
Booth 144 


Tecno Display 

Patrick Lowe 

415-468-6766 
415-468-2554 - fax 

Web site: 
www.tecnodisplay.com 

150 Park La. 

Brisbane, CA 94005 

Booth 135 

Elegant showcases of tem- 
pered glass with halogen 
lighting. Optional mini spot 
lights, ventilation fans, cool- 
ing system, and security sys- 
tem. 


The Humanities Exchange 
Shirley Howarth 
813-581-7928 
813-585-6398 - fax 

Web site: 
www.exhibitions.org 

P.O. Box 1608 

Largo, FL 33779 


Booth 905 

Clearing house for informa- 
tion on available traveling 
exhibitions and publisher of 
database of traveling exhibi- 
tions and the Guide to Orga- 
nizers of Traveling Exhibi- 
tions. 


The Icelandic Art 
Connection 

Arni Sigurdsson 
732-538-1790 
732-530-1890 - fax 

8 Glennwood Dr. 

Tinton Falls, NJ 07724 
Booth 845 (shared) 

The Icelandic Art Connec- 
tion exhibits selected Ice- 
landic artists in U.S. muse- 
ums and galleries. 


ThunderWave Inc. 
Mitchel Bell 

301-468-8174 

301-816-0699 - fax 

Web site: www.twave.com 
6110 Executive Blvd. 
Rockville, MD 20852 

Booth 500 

Putting presentation tools 
into the hands of experts. 
Developers of intelligent and 
effective award-winning net- 
work-based multimedia 
software solutions, our staff 
has assisted museums since 
1975. Clients: The Getty 
Center, The U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, the 
Goethe Institute, and others. 
Capabilities: Methodology, 
consulting, multimedia 
design; technology planning 
and consulting, multimedia 
production, multimedia 
testing and support. Show- 
casing TWISTSM methodol- 
ogy complete with a set of 
software tools for building 
dynamic, sophisticated mul- 
timedia presentations and 
interpreting collections 
without technical guidance 
or assistance. 


Thwaite Productions Ltd. 
Michael McLoughlin 
505-820-6744 
505-982-7674 - fax 

442 Old Las Vegas Hwy. 
Santa Fe, NM 87505 

Booth 150 

Full-service audio tour sys- 
tems—program production, 
random access digital 
wands, cassette systems. Ser- 
vices include: equipment— 
sale, lease to own or rental 
arrangements. Programs— 
scriptwriting, translations, 
location recording, editing 
and mastering. Opera- 
tions—turn-key operations 
or partnering, staff training, 
technical service and profit 
sharing. 
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TicketStop, Inc. 

Chris DiSalvo 

800-961-6111 

425-641-8151 - fax 

Web site: 

www.ticketstop. com 

14042 N.E. 8th St. 

Suite 108 

Bellevue, WA 98007 

Booth 142 

TicketMaker™ Professional 
is the leading ticketing and 
box office management soft- 
ware for Windows®. TMP 
modules include general 
admission, reserve seating, 
and season series ticketing, 
and a patron management 
database for tracking sales 
history and patron data. 
Additional options include 
donation tracking and tours 
ticketing. Available in single, 
and multi-user versions. 


Tour Mate Systems 

Neil Poch 

416-636-5654 
416-633-4985 - fax 

35 Barclay Rd. 

Toronto, Ontario M3H 3E2 
Canada 

Booth 934 

Provider of random access, 
self-guided audio tour hard- 
ware and software. 


Transport Consultants 
International, Inc. 

Robert Simon 

908-789-8923 

908-789-9499 - fax 

37 Elm St. 

Suite #8 

Westfield, NJ 07090 

Booth 617 

TCI celebrates 10 years of 
providing shipping services 
to the museum community. 
TCI offers the following ser- 
vices throughout the United 
States and internationally: 
fine art trucking, fine art 
packing and crating, ocean 
and air freight, climate stor- 
age, monumental sculpture 
storage, full installation ser- 
vices, flatbed and rigging 
services, complete insurance 
services. 


TREX: Traveling 
Exhibitions Program 
Cynthia Graves 
505-827-6331 
505-827-6506 - fax 

P.O. Box 2087 

Santa Fe, NM 87504 

Booth 516 

TREX circulates exhibits 
originating from the collec- 
tions and programs from 
the four museums of the 
Museum of New Mexico 
system. Designed for a wide 
variety of visual spaces and 
including interrelated sup- 
plemental materials, TREX 
offers exhibitions in fine art, 


folk art, history, and Indian 
arts and culture. 


U.S. Art Company 

Jack Lank 

800-872-7826 

617-297-3594 - fax 

Web site: www.usart.com 
199 Turnpike St. 

Stoughton, MA 02072 
Booth 839/841 

Worldwide fine art handling 
company specializing in 
museum-quality packing, 
shipping, crating, and instal- 
lation services. Climate-con- 
trolled storage in our 
Stoughton, Mass., and New 
York facilities. Nationwide 
shuttle services. Import/ 
export and international 
customs brokerage services 
through our international 
division, U.S. Art Interna- 
tional. 


U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
Museum Program 

Ron Wilson 

202-208-3438 
202-219-4244 - fax 

Web site: www.doi.gov/ 
pam/pamhome.html 

M5: MIB 5512 

18th and C Sts. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20240- 
0001 

Booth 118 

The U.S. Department of the 
Interior coordinates man- 
agement of federally associ- 
ated collections, the Native 
American Graves Protection 
and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA), the National 
Archaeological Database 
(NADB), and federal 
wildlife laws that affect 


museums. 


UCLA Fowler Museum of 
Cultural History 

Danny Brauer 

310-206-7003 

310-206-7007 - fax 

Web site: 
www.fmch.ucla.edu 

P.O. Box 951549 

Los Angeles, CA 90095-1549 
Booth 720 

UCLA Fowler Museum of 
Cultural History—publica- 
tions and traveling exhibi- 
tions dealing with the arts of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 


Universal Exhibits 

M. Robert Bell 

626-442-3900 

626-444-1535 - fax 

Web site: www.UE 
exhibits@worldnet.att.net 

9517 E. Rush St. 

South El Monte, CA 91733 

Booth 802 

We have been in business 

since 1946, providing full 

service to the museum 


industry worldwide. Among 
our recent projects, include 
the George Bush Presiden- 
tial Library, Mount Rush- 
more Visitor Center, corpo- 
rate lobbies, traveling 
exhibits, world fair pavil- 
ions, science and industry 
exhibits, interactive chil- 
dren’s museum, conserva- 
tion and storage of artifacts. 


Vernon Systems Ltd. 

Bill Vernon 
011-649-302-3147 
011-649-302-3150 - fax 
Web site: www.ourwourld. 
compuserve.com/home 
pages/us 

9A Vernon St. 

P.O. Box 6909 

Auckland 

New Zealand 

Booth 329 

Collections a sophisticated 
and comprehensive PC/LAN 
collections management sys- 
tem used by many leading 
U.S., European and Aus- 
tralasian museums. Since 
1985, almost 40 people years 
have been invested in its 
development and in tailor- 
ing it to precisely meet the 
needs of diverse collections 
and functions. 


Very Special Arts 

Ann Cody 

202-628-2800 

202-737-0725 - fax 

130 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20036 
Booth 748A 

Very Special Arts (VSA) is 
an international nonprofit 
organization that provides 
educational opportunities 
through the arts for people 
with disabilities. VSA offers 
programs in creative writ- 
ing, dance, drama, music, 
and the visual arts. VSA pro- 
grams are implemented 
through a network of VSA 
state and international affili- 
ates, which assess the needs 
of people with disabilities in 
their communities and pro- 
vide premiere arts programs 
in partnership with local 
educational and cultural 
institutions. 


VGS Systems Engineering 
Gary Wellinger 
407-370-2990 
407-370-2991 - fax 

7680 Republic Dr. 

Suite 170 

Orlando, FL 32819 

Booth 848 

VGS supplies automated 
ticketing, debit card, retail 
and access control solutions 
for museums and cultural 
attractions of all sizes. Func- 
tionality includes time- 





assigned reservations, group 
management, facility and 
capacity management. 
Clients include the Louvre 
and the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry. VGSis 
Overview system issues 150 
million tickets annually. 
Viking Metal Cabinet Co., 
Inc. 

Linda Gottfried 
800-776-7767 

216-397-0295 - fax 

Web site: 
www.vikingmetal.com 

5321 W. 65th St. 

Chicago, IL 60638 

Booth 503/505 


Visual Circuits 

David H. Parish 
612-781-5186 
612-789-6905 - fax 

Web site: 
www.vcircuits.com 

3989 Central Ave. N.E. 
Suite 630 

Minneapolis, MN 55421 
Booth 232/234 
Multi-channel, high resolu- 
tion digital video servers 
from Visual Circuits provide 
high quality video and 
stereo audio sources with 
full software control. Any 
combination of synchro- 
nized and independent A/V 
playback can be configured 
on the fly. 


Visual Studies Workshop 
Roger Rowley 

716-442-8672 

716-442-1992 - fax 

Web site: www.rpa.net/~vsw 
31 Prince St. 

Rochester, NY 14607 

Booth 914 

Visual Studies Workshop 
Traveling Exhibitions Ser- 
vice makes available exhibi- 
tions of photography and 
media-based art. They cover 
the spectrum from one-per- 
son to group exhibitions 
and from contemporary 
artistic practice to the his- 
torical and the vernacular. 
The exhibitions continue 
VSW’s commitment to 
issues of current and histori- 
cal interest in imagemaking 
that reflect the diverse 
approaches to and context 
for the visual image. 


Weldon, Williams & Lick, 
Inc. 

Anne Hall 

800-242-4995 
501-783-7050 - fax 

P.O. Box 168 

Ft. Smith, AR 72902-0168 
Booth 738 

Point-of-sale tickets, com- 
puter forms, reserved seat 
tickets, passes, roll tickets, 
and any of your ticketing 
needs. 


Willoughby Associates, 
Limited 

Sharon Chaplock 
847-866-0401 
847-866-0409 - fax 

Web site: www. willo.com 
266 Linden St. 
Winnetka, IL 60093 
Booth 307 


Woodburn, Kyle & Co. 
Peter Woodburn 
812-265-6551 

812-265-5840 - fax 

P.O. Box 374 

Madison, IN 47250 

Booth 639 

Woodburn, Kyle & Compa- 
ny specializes in consulting 
to nonprofit organizations 
and associations. Our clients 
include museums, historical 
and cultural organizations, 
and health care and human 
service organizations. Our 
services range from short- 
term, periodic consultation 
to complete on-site cam- 
paign management services. 


WRH Industries, Ltd. 
Warren Hartwell 
401-434-6272 
401-434-1781 - fax 

Web site: 
www.wrhindustries.com 

5 Industrial Way 

Riverside, RI 02915 

Booth 245 

Archeological storage con- 
tainers by WRH Industries 
are rugged, indestructible 
and don’t absorb or trans- 
mit odors. We manufacture 
with custom formulated 
inert polypropylenes that 
maintain dimensional stabil- 
ity and high impact resis- 
tance from blast freezing to 
steam/autoclave cleaning. 
Since 1958, we have served 
industry leaders with cus- 
tom/standard product lines. 


Zurich-American Insurance 
Stephanie Bianco 
212-676-4386 

212-566-2853 - fax 

One Liberty Plaza 

31st Floor 

New York, NY 10006 

Booth 740 
Zurich-American Insurance 
Group provides customized 
fine arts policies for muse- 
ums, galleries, and corporate 
and large private collections. 
Optional coverages include 
domestic and international 
transportation. Zurich- 
American is one of the 
country’s leading business 
insurers and is rated A+ 
(superior) by A. M. Best. 
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The mission of this not-for-profit Association shall be to represent ano address the needs of the 
museum community, enhancing the ability of museums to serve the public interest. 


—AAM Constitution and By-Laws 


NEW AAM BOARD MEMBERS ANNOUNCED 


very year, the AAM membership par- 

ticipates in electing new board members 

to serve on the AAM Board of Direc- 
tors. As reported in the March 1998 issue of 
Aviso, the following six people were elected by 
the AAM membership. They will begin three- 
year terms as board members-at-large at the 
conclusion of the 93rd AAM Annual Meeting 
in Los Angeles, May 10-14, 1998. 


Recently Elected Board Members-at-Large 
(Term 1998-2001) 
¢ Donald Duckworth, president and direc- 
tor, Bishop Museum, Honolulu 
¢ Susana Torruella Leval, director, El Museo 
del Barrio, New York 
¢ Lynda Bourque Moss, director, Western 
Heritage Center, Billings, Mont. 
¢ Claudia Oakes, assistant director for 
exhibits and operations, Utah Museum of 
Natural History, Salt Lake City 
¢ Ned Rifkin, director, The High Museum 
of Art, Atlanta 
¢ Marsha Semmel, executive director, 
Women of the West Museum, Boulder, 
Colo. 
The AAM board chair changes every other 


year, at the end of the annual meeting. W. 
Richard West, Jr., director, National Museum 
of the American Indian, Washington, D.C., 





has been elected to the board’s chairmanship. 
West has been a board member-at-large since 
1997, and will serve as chair through the end 
of AAM’s annual meeting in the year 2000. 
The current chair, Robert P. Bergman, direc- 
tor, The Cleveland Museum of Art, will 
remain on the board as immediate past chair 
through the year 2000. Mimi Quintanilla, vice 
president of public programs, The Witte 
Museum, San Antonio, was elected vice chair 
of the board. Quintanilla has been a board 
member-at-large since 1995, and will serve for 
one year as vice chair. 

Two officers will be leaving the board: 
Nina Archabal, director, Minnesota Historical 
Society, will conclude her role as immediate 
past chair, and Jane Jerry, president, Cheek- 
wood-Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Nashville, 
will complete her service as vice chair. 

Four board members-at-large will be con- 
cluding their terms of office: Kimberly Camp, 
president, Museum of African American His- 
tory, Detroit; Spencer Crew, director, Nation- 
al Museum of American History, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; George Moynihan, executive 
director, Pacific Science Center, Seattle; and 
E. John Bullard, director, New Orleans Muse- 
um of Art. 

Twelve members-at-large are continuing 
their service on the AAM board: 





: Board Members-at-Large (Term 1996-1999) 


¢ Robert Archibald, president, Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis 

¢ Betsy Bennett, director, North Carolina 
State Museum of Natural Sciences, 
Raleigh 

¢ Louis Casagrande, executive director, The 
Children’s Museum, Boston 

¢ Raylene Decatur, president and CEO, 
Denver Museum of Natural History 

¢ Cheryl McClenney-Brooker, vice presi- 
dent for external affairs, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 

¢ William Moynihan, president and CEO, 
Milwaukee Public Museum 


Board Members-at-Large (Term 1997-2000) 


* Rollie Adams, president and CEO, The 
Strong Museum, Rochester, N.Y. 

¢ Irene Hirano, director, Japanese American 
National Museum, Los Angeles 

¢ Nancy Kolb, president and executive direc- 
tor, Please Touch Museum, Philadelphia 

¢ Barbara Meyerson, executive director, 
Arizona Museum for Youth, Mesa 

¢ Steven Newsome, director, Anacostia 
Museum, Washington, D.C. 

¢ Douglas Noble, director, Memphis Muse- 
um System 


Individuals who sit on the AAM board are 





From left to right: Donald Duckworth, Susana Torruella Leval, Lynda Bourque Moss, Claudia Oakes, Ned Rifkin, Marsha Semmel 
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dedicated volunteers who help the associa- 
tion represent and address the needs of the 
museum community, enhancing the ability 
of museums to serve the public. AAM thanks 
all past and current board members for serv- 


ing museums in this capacity. 


AAM Awards Presented at Annual 
Meeting in Los Angeles 

AAM’s awards program annually recognizes 
the extraordinary performance of museum 
professionals and supporters across the 
nation. The four awards represent the field’s 
highest recognition, and will be announced at 
the AAM Annual Meeting in Los Angeles, 
May 10-14. 

William Conway, president and general 
director of the Wildlife Conservation Society, 
Bronx, N.Y., will receive the Distinguished 
Service Award. Conway was selected for his 
significant contributions to museums, and 
particularly for his accomplishments in zoos 
during his 47-year career. The award—a 
bronze medal and citation—is given to a 
museum professional with 20 or more years’ 
experience, whose contributions to museums 
have been a long-term, integral part of the 
nominee’s career. 

David Cart, curator of the Lanier Man- 
sion State Historic Site, Madison, Ind., will 
receive the Nancy Hanks Memorial Award 
for Professional Excellence. Cart was chosen 
for the significant impact he has made on his 
institution during his seven-year career. The 
Nancy Hanks Award includes a certificate 
and a $1,000 stipend for professional devel- 
opment. The awards will be presented to 
Conway and Cart at the annual meeting gen- 
eral session on Tuesday, May 12. 

The Medal for Distinguished Philan- 
thropy recipients are Mary and Dallas Clark, 
who reside in San Diego. For over 30 years, 
the Clarks have provided philanthropic lead- 
ership and financial stewardship to support 
nearly every aspect of museum operations in 
San Diego, St. Louis, Honolulu, and their 
home state of Georgia. The Clarks were nom- 
inated by the San Diego Natural History 
Museum and the Zoological Society of San 
Diego. The medal, which will be announced 
at the annual meeting, is presented every 
October in celebration of National Arts and 
Humanities Month. 

The recipient of the AAM Accessibility 
Award will be announced at the annual 
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meeting and presented with $1,000 made 
available through the National Organization 
on Disability and the J. C. Penney Company. 
The award promotes universal design fea- 
tures in exhibits. 

For more information on the awards pro- 
gram, contact the president and CEO’s office 
at 202/289-9110. 


AAM and MCI Team Up to Offer 
Prepaid Phone Cards 

Looking for a new source of revenue? AAM is 
pleased to announce a new partnership with 
MC]—the MCI Museum Prepaid Phone 
Card. The theme “Explore Life!” captures the 
unique diversity of the museum community 
on an attractive, collectible card. All AAM 
institutional members are invited to add this 
product to their merchandising plans. 

Prepaid phone cards are easy to use and 
ideal for museum visitors. They require no 
coins or credit card numbers, and can be 
used 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, virtually 
anywhere in the world. 

At a cost of $6.90 per card for museums 
and a suggested retail price of $10, there is a 
44-percent profit margin. With a minimum 
order of 25 cards and reorders filled within 
five working days, there is minimal risk. Each 
museum store will receive an attractive 
point-of-purchase display unit and attentive 
customer service and retail marketing sup- 
port from MCI and its partner HDI Market- 
ing. For every card your museum sells, AAM 
receives a royalty to help support essential 
programs and services. 

For more information, please contact 
AAM’s MCI representatives Deanne Street or 
Denise Moscatelli at 703/902-6131. Look for 
the Explore Life!/MCI booth at MuseumEx- 
po98 in Los Angeles, May 10-14. 


Additional 1997-1999 IPAM 
Awardees Announced 

The first round of recipients of the 1997-99 
cycle of the International Partnerships 
Among Museums (IPAM) awards were 
recently announced (see Museum News, 
March/April 1998). In February, the Samuel 
H. Kress Foundation approved a proposal to 
fund three additional IPAM projects: 


Art Museum of Estonia, Tallinn 
Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art Museum, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Museum of Contemporary Art of Estonia, 
Tallinn 
University Art Museum, Lafayette, La. 


Muzeum Sztuki, Lodz, Poland 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Los 
Angeles 


For more information, contact: AAM 
International Programs, 1575 Eye St. N.W., 
Suite 400, Washington, DC; 202/289-9115; 
fax 202/289-6578; e-mail: kschepis@aam- 
us.org. 


ICOM General Conference 


The time has come for AAM/ICOM mem- 
bers to start planning for the 18th general 
conference of the International Council of 
Museums (ICOM) in Melbourne, Australia, 
Oct. 10-16, 1998. ICOM is the organization 
that connects museum professionals around 
the world. However, only current ICOM 
members are permitted to attend the trienni- 
al conferences. U.S. residents may join 
AAM/ICOM, the U.S. National Committee 
of ICOM. 

The 1998 conference will explore the 
theme “Museums and Cultural Diversity— 
Ancient Cultures, New Worlds.” For more 
details, visit the ICOM °98 Web site at 
www.mov.vic.gov.au/icom/icomhpge.html, 
or contact: AAM/ICOM, 1575 Eye St. N.W., 
Suite 400, Washington, DC 20005; 202/289- 
9115; fax 202/289-6578; e-mail: 


kschepis@aam-us.org. 


Everyone’s Welcome 


To learn more about how your museum can 
address the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA), consult one of AAM’s newest publi- 
cations, Everyone’s Welcome: The Americans 
with Disabilities Act and Museums. Edited by 
John P. S. Salmen, Everyone’s Welcome details 
the ADA’s requirements and provides recom- 
mendations for voluntary compliance with 
the law, to ensure effective communication 
with all visitors. Geared towards museum 
professionals and designers, the manual’s 
recommendations address the concerns of 
visitors with a range of physical and learning 
disabilities. It is available in loose-leaf, Braille, 
large-print, or audio. AAM-member price: 
$25; non-member price: $30. To order, call 
the AAM Bookstore at 202/289-9127, or shop 
on-line at www.aam-us.org. 
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From the President and CEO Edward H. Able. Jr. 


INCLUSION AND THE POSITIVE GOOD 


he cover story of this edition of 

MuseumNews features three museums 

that have developed innovative pro- 
grams to broaden and diversify their audi- 
ence base. The article reflects the theme of 
AAM’s 1998 Annual Meeting, “Exploring 
Differences, Finding Connections,” which 
encourages museum professionals to exam- 
ine the ways they experience differences, 
broaden understanding, and find connec- 
tions in their work, both in the museum and 
the community. It also demonstrates that 
many museums are well beyond the initial 
step of debating the best methods for attract- 
ing a wider variety of visitors or implement- 
ing multicultural programs. Institutions 
throughout the country are collaborating 
with their communities on exhibitions and 
educational programs. As a result, they are 
building new constituencies, both in exhibi- 
tion galleries and the boardroom, while 
attracting new corporate and foundation 
financial support. After years of discussion 
about diversity, the museum field is putting 
theory into practice. 

Developing programs for diverse audi- 
ences is a critical part of museums’ public 
service role. In recent years, increasing pub- 
lic scrutiny of nonprofits has led to questions 
about the value of museums to society. As 
noted in Excellence and Equity, “Museums 
perform their most fruitful public services by 
providing an educational experience in the 
broadest sense: by fostering the ability to live 
productively in a pluralistic society and to 
contribute to the resolution of the challenges 
we face as global citizens.” And as Carol 


Stapp wrote in an article comparing Ameri- 
can and British museum education policies, 
“Linking a commitment to equity to the 
attainment of excellence is founded on the 
American belief of egalitarianism as a posi- 
tive good. The hallmark of true excellence is 
inclusivity, not exclusivity.” 

Implementing the systemic organization- 
al change required to incorporate diversity 
programming is challenging, takes time, and 
requires resources. It calls for extra effort, 
creative thinking, a great deal of collabora- 
tion, and an open mind. The case studies 
featured in this issue of Museum News are 
evidence that an important factor is devel- 
oping a relationship with the community, 
participating in regular discussions with 
local constituents to determine their needs 
and hopes. Remember that developing com- 
munity-based programming is an ongoing, 
long-term effort. As author Sharon 
Kamegai-Cocita notes, “A sure way of alien- 
ating a community is to plan a year of 
ethnic-specific programming and events 
and make no plans for the future. A broken 
promise is hard to forget.” 

But once the programs and policies are in 
place, how are museums to measure success? 
What standards and benchmarks should be 
applied to programs for diverse audiences? 
These questions may be answered by partici- 
pation in the AAM Accreditation Program. 
The accreditation self-study asks museums 
whether their governing board reflects the 
communities they serve, to describe how 
they identify the characteristics of their exist- 


ing and potential audiences, and whether 





they involve audiences in developing public 
programs and exhibitions. An accredited 
institution is expected to embrace the princi- 
ples contained in Excellence and Equity and 
“reflect our society’s pluralism in every 
aspect of [its] operations and programs.” 

Museum professionals also can review 
the work of their colleagues at other institu- 
tions. Sessions at this year’s annual meeting, 
for example, show delegates how to balance 
the need for diversity with limits on 
resources and energy, how to become more 
actively engaged in public service without 
compromising policies and practices, and 
how to maintain the integrity of their values 
and missions while forging new partner- 
ships. Attendees will hear from museums 
that have successfully brought new voices 
into their exhibits, widened their audiences, 
and formed partnerships with individuals, 
community organizations, and other 
museums. 

I encourage you to share your experi- 
ences with the rest of the profession. What 
you learn, each day with each program and 
community, becomes the knowledge we all 
draw upon. Let us here at AAM know your 
strategies for implementing diversity in your 
institutions; fax your comments to Patricia 
E. Williams, vice president for policy and 
programs, at 202/289-6578. How are those 
strategies working? How has the community 
responded? What is the effect on the staff? 
How do you evaluate success? By working 
together, we can ensure that all members of 
the public realize and appreciate that muse- 


ums have great relevance in their lives. 





Edward H. Able, Jr., is president and CEO of the American Association of Museums. 
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Paul Strand, Morningside Park, New York, 1916. From “Paul Strand circa 1916,” on display at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, through May 31, 1998. 





Strand had to be “invisible” so as not to disturb his subjects in their unselfconscious expressions, for he wished to capture whatever 
mood or mind was most symptomatic of their nature off-guard. To fix this essence involved his projection of empathic interest to 
establish—for a suspended moment—a connection with a stranger wholly unaware that he had become a partner in a tightrope act 
performed on a busy street by a spellbound photographer juggling a cumbersome machine. 


From Paul Strand circa 1916, by Maria Morris Hambourg, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1998. Copyright © 1998. Reprinted with 


permission. 
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or more than 35 years, Huntington T. Block has earned a reputation as the premier insurance provider 

serving the world of art and antiques. Backed by the global resources of Aon, one of the world’s largest, 

most respected insurance brokers, we provide competitive, comprehensive coverages to museums, dealers, 
conservators, artists and collectors. 


We understand the unique needs of the art community. By combining that expertise with the most complete 
line of insurance products and services available, we provide coverage that’s just right for you. 


Huntington T. Block. We Cover the World of Art. 
Let Us Protect Your Part of That World. Call Us Today at 1-800-424-8830. 


AION Aon Risk Services HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


For details, circle #20 on the reply card. 





Revolution in Progress: Exhi 


Once every decade or so, a technological 
laste] auataelerelammere)ant-1-mmr-](o)ale mm dar-lammaeialer-laatciaiccliny 
changes what's possible. Enter the DVP Server Pro 
Series from Visual Circuits. A complete A/V source 
relate mmere) ai age) Mech \Z<) (=) ano) aiciai ale masa it-10)(-Manleliaicevar-lalalcy 
720x480 MPEG-2 digital video and CD-quality 
stereo audio at a remarkably affordable price. 

STON akoh'i Van Zelemmer-Tamar-h’a-mallepabrener-liiavamerelanactanl 
and greater control over how A/V signals are used, 


synchronized, split and combined. Using our 
companion DVP Cockpit software, nearly any 
foxolanl oliat:]41ela meme) mmrh’aaleralaelaly4-1emm-] ale mm lare(:)el-lare(-iane 
A/V channels can be defined. 
With up to 16 channels per server, each 

DVP Server Pro replaces a roomful of 
olujcor-}acrem-lelelselaat-iale 

Find out what's possible. Ask your 
PAVAVAn lal i=te) 7-100) axe) aier- 11 ol 00D y acl 0 hrelelcrop US 





For details, circle #27 on the reply card. 


